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CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO PARIS—Through Booking. 





LEITH, LONDON, AND PARIS. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 





From LONDON—TUESDAY 
3 p.m.; 24th, 10 a.m.; 31st, 2p.m.: SATURDAY, 

F S :—First Cabin, amy | Steward’s Fee, 22s.; Second 
RETURN TICKETS, available fo 


Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. 


METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, ona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity) 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 


From LEITH—WEDNESDAY, July 3d, 3 p.m.; roth, 9 p.m.; 17th, 3 p.m.; 24th, 9p m.; 31st m.: FRIDAY, Jul 
sth, 4p.m.; 12th, 1 p.m.; roth, 4pm; 26th, 1 p.m.: SATURD s 2 July 

ny, ad, 2 ee gth, 9 a.m.; 16th, 2 p.m.; 23d, 9 a.m.; 30th, 2 pm.: WEDNESDAY, July 3d, 3 p.m.; roth, 10 a.m.; 17th, 

uly 6th, 5 p.m.; 13th, noon; 2oth, 

bin, 16s. Dec 

r Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d, 


AY, July 6th, 5 p.m.; 13th, 2p.m.; »5p-m.; 27th, 2 p.m. 


5 p.m.; 27th, noon. 
k &o 


Idiers and Sailors only), ros. 


Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


al 

Cheap Cirgular Tours round the Land's End, in connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 47s. 6d.; 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 

Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp Epinsurcx Suippinc Co., HermiraGe STEAM Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAwARD Broruers, 30 Eastcheap, E.C.; ABERDEEN 


Stream Navication Co., roz Queen Victoria Stree 

Street; Lavincron BroTHERs, 

D. MacpouGa_t, 1 Cross Shore Street ; and here to 
8 and 9 ComMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. 


t, E.C.; R. THomson, or M‘DouGaLt & BontHrRon, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W: Wueatiry & Co., 23 Regent 
Old Bailey; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK. 


THOMAS AITKEN. 


[Telegraphic Addresses—Leith, ‘ Aitken’; London, ‘ Edina.’} 





HOME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Lonpon. 
Liongt R. C. Boyte, Esq. | ANDREW J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowat, Esq 
Rosert Davie Peeswes, Esq. 
EpINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Grsson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. MurrHEap, Esq. 
James My tne, Esq., W.S. 
General Manager—ArTuuR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 Op Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorPporaTION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and Acquisition of AssETs of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various und ings. 


The Maxine of Apvances on Approved Security. 
The ConTRACTING for and the Issu1nG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 


The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 


London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epinsurcu. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED BY Rovat CHARTER, 1847. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ° ° > . ; £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, ° “ ‘ J . ° + £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 





$1,700,000 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers all dasthes notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEaRs and Upwarps. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 





TODD & CO., REATHS, CROSSES, 


FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





TO THE ISLAND OF ARRAN BY THE 
4g ‘IVANHOE, 


Train Connections— 
From GLASGOW (Queen Street), at 8.5 a.m.; (St. Enoch), 8. sd (Central), 9.0; 
(Bridge Street, Via Gourock), ae ; (Bridge Street, Via Wemyss Bay), 9.40. 
Steamer from CRAIGENDORAN 9.15 a.m., HE ENSBURGH 9-25, 
PRINCE'S PIER 9.45, GOUROCK 10, KIRN 10.10, DUNOON 10.20, 
WEMYSS BAY 10.40, ROTHESAY 11.10, TIGHNABRUAICH 11.45, for 
CORRIE, BRODICK, LAMLASH, KING’S CROSS, and WHITING BAY. 
Returning from Whiting Bay at 2.15 p.m., Lamlash 2.45, Brodick 3.5, Corrie 3.25, 
Rothesay 4.40, Wemyss Bay 5.5, Dunoon 5.25, Kirn 5.30, Gourock 5.45, Prince's 
Pier 6, Helensburgh arrives 6.20, Craigendoran 6.30. 
CONNECTING WITH TRAINS— 
From Wemyss Bay at 5.35 P.M. for Glasgow and Edinburgh; from Gourock at 
5-55; Prince's Pier at 6.20; and Craigendoran at 6.50. 








POTTAGE'S KOLA PASTE, 
HEALTH-GIVING AND NUTRITIOUS STIMULANT. 


J. C. POTTAGE’S New tions of the Kola are found by daily 

experience to possess the VERY HIGHEST DIETETIC QUALITIES. 

or a refreshing Breakfast-Table Beverage it is superior, as a stimulant, to Tea 
and Coffee, or Cocoa, while it does not produce the derangements which sometimes 
follow the free use of these Beverages. 

Persons suffering from Dyspepsia, Bilious or Nervous Headaches, or uncertain 
action of the heart, as also invalids and delicate children, will find the KOLA 
PASTE much more suitable than Tea, Coffee, or Cocoa, while analysis shows that 
it is unequalled for its nutritive properties. 

Clergymen, Students, or vellers, who require nourishment and healthy 
stimulus in a concentrated form, will find great benefit from the use of KOLA in 
the portable form of KOLA CHOCOLATE CAKE, as its remarkable sustaining 
properties under physical and mental strain have been often tested. In Jars at xs., 
2s., and 3s. 6d. each; by post 3d. and 6d. extra. The KOLA CHOCOLATE for 
eating, 1s. per Box ; by post 1s. 3d. 


JOHN C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 


117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; 
And 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


S UMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) 
THE Royal Mail Steamer COLUMBA, with passen- 


= — sails from Glasgow Daily at 7 a.m., from 

reenock at 8.50 a.M., for Oban, Fort William, Inver- 

ness, Lochawe, Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, 
~ Islay, Stornoway, etc. 


et 
Official Guide, 3d.; Illustrated 6d. and 1s. 
Time Bill with Map and Fares free from the owner, 


DAVID MACBRAYWNE, 119 Hore Street, Grascow, 











OPEN DAILY from ro a.m. to 6 P.M. 





Under the immediate Patronage of 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patron—Fie_p-MarsHaL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 


AVAL AND MILITARY EXHIBITION, 


IN THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY GALLERIES, EDINBURGH. 





BAND THIS AFTERNOON, 3—s. 
ApMISSION, 1s. SEASON TICKETS, 55. 
Catalogues, 1s. each, may now be had at the Exhibition. 





ORTIMER & SON, 86 GerorGe STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HamMmMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 





Mipowe ’s Unrivattep SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. 


Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). 


Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


PLUM. 
SEED. 
IMPERIAL. 


‘SULTANA GENOA. 
oo 


RICE. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. 


MADEIRA, 
ORANGE. 


DUCHESS. 
BELMONT. 


TENNIS. TIVOLI. 
ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. 
ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 





ROBERT M DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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NOTES 


Tue main business of Parliament during the week (apart 
from the episode of Lord Galloway and the Earldom of 
Mar, which can hardly be called political) was the Uni- 
versities Bill, which we deal with elsewhere in detail, 
and the consideration of the Royal Message with regard 
to grants to Prince Albert Victor and Princess Louise. 
Despite the fact that Mr. Labouchere and his friends have 
been demanding a Select Committee, they opposed the pro- 
posal made by Mr. Smith and seconded by Mr. Gladstone. 
The appointment of that Committee, which was agreed to 
by a majority of 188, is a wise step, and it is hoped that, 
as a result of its deliberations, the whole question of future 
grants will be settled on a broad and generous principle, 
so that there shall be no more opportunities for indecent 
discussions such as that of Thursday. 


Mr. W. O’Brien was again arrested last Sunday. A 
meeting of the tenants on the Ponsonby estate was to have 
been held at Cork on that day, but it having been pro- 
claimed Mr. O’Brien went on to Clonakilty, where he 
addressed what is described as a meeting of Mr. Smith 
Barry’s tenantry. His speech was in the usual vein of 
tawdry rhetoric ; all that need be noted in it was a refer- 
ence to the police. ‘They are hirelings,’ said Mr. O’Brien ; 
‘they are removables ; and their day will soon be done.’ 
Upon his return from Clonakilty, Mr. O’Brien was met at 
Cork by a body of police and taken into custody amid a 
scene of great confusion, which developed into an attempt 
at rescue, and led to an interchange of shots between 
police and people, the loss of more than one life, and the 
infliction of a broken head upon an active Nationalist 
M.P. The ground of the arrest was a speech made the 
day before in Tipperary in support of the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Mr. O’Brien was taken to Tipperary, and there 
liberated on bail. 


Tue arrest was, of course, followed by the usual 
discussion in the House of Commons on Monday night. 
Mr. Sexton moved the adjournment of the House in a 
very violent and noisy speech, and his fellow National- 
ists who followed him kept up the old familiar shrillness. 
Their bitterness was increased by the chance of attacking 
Mr. Smith Barry, whom they dislike no less as a liberal 
landlord than as the stoutest opponent of dishonest con- 
spiracy among tenants. The defence of the Government 
was undertaken by the Solicitor-General for Ireland and 
by the Chief Secretary, and anything that seemed to re- 
quire an answer was answered by them. Mr. Sexton was 
by way of being very indignant that arrests were always 
made in the middle of the night, or in places of general 
resort where a disturbance was certain to be created; 
but, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, in nearly every case the 
members arrested had tried to make the work of the police 
as difficult as possible. If ‘scenes’ took place, it was not 
the police who were to blame. Mr. Smith Barry disposed 
once for all of the charges against him, and the House 
rejected Mr. Sexton’s motion by 212 votes to 128. 

VOL. IL 





Mr. Situ Barry, M.P., struck a heavy blow at the 
Plan of Campaign by the simple and convincing statement 
which he made to a deputation of his tenants—who came 
to him breathing O’Brienism and the Plan of Campaign— 
on the question of the Ponsonby evictions. The sympathy 
lavished upon evicted tenants by the Gladstonian party, 
which has no bowels for impoverished landlords, is almost 
invariably based on so complete an ignorance of the facts, 
that too wide publicity cannot be given to Mr. Smith 
Barry's speech. ‘The owners of the Ponsonby estate, 
said he, ‘have no wish to evict one of these tenants 
if they will assent to reasonable terms. . . . It is evident 
that you cannot have heard of the last offer made to the 
Ponsonby tenants. This offer is that if, owing four years’ 
rent, they will pay one year’s rent less 20 per cent., they 
may then pay interest at 3 per cent. only upon arrears 
remaining due, and that the capital sum of those arrears 
shall also be reduced by 20 per cent. ; that if the tenants 
think their rents are still too high, they may go into Court 
and get fair rents fixed, and that if the Court lowers the 
rents, the arrears shall be calculated at the same rate of 
reduction as the new rents.’ No speech could be more 
moderate in tone than this; no offer more generous. The 
ground is cut completely away from under the agitators’ 
feet. If the Plan of Campaign is persevered in on the 
Ponsonby estates, and the evictions are allowed to take 
place, the responsibility will rest not on Mr. Smith Barry 
and those who are acting with him but upon the unscrupu- 
lous advisers of the miserable tenantry. 





Tue contest in West Fife has been fought with energy 
on both sides. Mr. Wemyss had no organisation to help 
him—Liberal Unionists and Conservatives alike, to their 
shame be it said, having left that portion of the Kingdom 
severely alone for some years. He has had no help from 
the leaders of the Unionist party, and, considering the 
peculiarity of his sentiments, that is matter for no surprise. 
In short, if he has won it will be off his own bat, and if he 
loses he can blame nobody but himself—with to a cer- 
tain extent a right of relief against those organisers who 
did not organise and those party managers who did not 
manage. If Mr. Birrell has won it will be another nail 
in the coffin of the Caucus in Scotland. We Scots are a 
patient and a long-suffering people, but a day of awaken- 
ing will come when, charm he never so wisely, the English 
briefless will charm in vain. 





Tue question of the candidate for the Ayr Burghs may 
now be considered to be settled. Mr. Somervell of Sorn 
is to fight the battle of the Union, and there can be no 
doubt that he will receive the enthusiastic support of all 
sections of the party in the various burghs. The Liberal 
Unionists had a candidate; his claims have fortunately 
been set aside: a section of the Conservatives desired to 
run a local candidate other than Mr. Somervell; they 
have nobody to thank but themselves for the fact that his 
name was not brought forward in proper time. Both 
parties must accept the situation loyally, and at once 
begin to work for Mr. Somervell. Let the registration 
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in each burgh be at once seen to—there is still nearly 
a month on which to come and go—and even if an unex- 
pected election should come upon them there is little 
fear but the Unionists will be able to retrieve the disaster 
of last year. 





Tue report of the work of the Crofters’ Commission in 
the Lewis is rather startling. Arrears to the extent of 
£3118 have been cancelled, and a rental of £709 has been 
reduced to £488. It is to be hoped that the tenants will 
really benefit by their nominally great relief; that, how- 
ever, is unfortunately matter for doubt. Formerly they 
had higher rents which they did not pay, and they were 
miserable ; will they be less miserable now that pay they 
must? The more information that is obtained about the 
Lewis the more is emphasised the great outstanding fact 
that there are too many people on the island, and that 
only in constant and regular migration of the surplus popu- 
lation is there any hope of anything approaching comfort 
being found on the Hebridean moors and treeless wastes. 





Tue Report of the Court of Inquiry respecting Her 
Majesty’s ship Sultan was published on Wednesday last. 
Its general purport is to exonerate the Commander-in- 
Chief and the officers and men assisting him from all blame 
in the matter. They acted throughout, the Court states, 
after a careful review of the evidence, ‘to the best 
of their judgment, and according to the circumstances, 
which changed from hour to hour, and spared no 
pains or exertions in endeavouring to rescue the 
Sultan from her very dangerous position.’ This is 
entirely satisfactory. The public confidence in the 
efficiency of the officers and men of the English navy 
may remain unshaken. It was a matter of consider- 
able difficulty to explain how it was that, after the ship 
had struck and the water had got into it, the water-tight 
compartments failed to localise the intruder. The officers 
attributed this calamity to the strain and leak all the way 
under the armour shelf caused by the shock of striking. 
But this theory was found inadmissible by the Court, which 
came to the conclusion that the starboard wing passage 
was the main road by which the water made its way aft. 
The report concludes with some recommendations which 
will no doubt be adopted should a like disaster ever 
occur again. 





Tue meeting which was held at the Mansion-House on 
Monday to consider the question of Pasteurism is to be 
congratulated on the decision at which it arrived. In the 
present condition of our knowledge it would be exceed- 
ingly rash to establish an Institute for the treatment of 
rabies in London. This, however, is not now proposed. In 
spite of the uncertainty which surrounds the genesis and 
cure of this terrible disease this at least we may take for 
granted, that M. Pasteur’s investigations have been of the 
utmost value, and that he is worthy of all the support we 
can give him. We therefore sympathise heartily with the 
Lord Mayor in his efforts to raise a fund, which shall be 
devoted (1) to making a donation to the Pasteur Institute, 
and (2) to providing for the expenses of British subjects 
who have been bitten by rabid animals, and are unable to 
meet the cost of a journey to Paris. Meanwhile we note 
that in the S¢. James’s Gazette the old controversy as to 
whether hydrophobia may or may not be eradicated by 
muzzling has been reopened. A correspondent in that 
journal asserts that one case per cent. arises spontane- 
ously, and that muzzling will not eradicate the disease. 
But he does not attempt to back this statement with 
proof, although M. Pasteur, as well as nearly all those in 
this country who make it their business to study the 
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question scientifically, is opposed to him. And until he 
exposes the ‘ mistake,’ which he says is ‘so remarkably 
easy of refutation, it is a merit to disagree with him. 


Mr. James Lowrner, Lord March, and Prince Soltykoff 
have issued their award in the Chetwynd-Durham refer- 
ence. Like many other decisions it is, if logically inde- 
fensible, substantially just. The arbitrators find, in effect, 
that Lord Durham has failed to prove the charges or 
insinuations he made against Sir George Chetwynd of 
deliberate and wilful cheating. On this issue they decide 
for the plaintiff, with one farthing damages (Sir George 
claimed £20,000). At the same time they find for the 
defendant as regards his statement that Sir George had 
‘connived at serious malpractices, contrary to the rules of 
racing. Each party is to pay half the costs of the award. 
The case has made a great to-do in the racing world; and 
though perhaps nothing came out which had not been for 
long suspected, the cross-examination of the jockey Wood 
by Mr. Matthews made a sort of sensation. The whole 
affair should read a useful lesson to jockeys, trainers, and 
even to owners. Lord Durham—to whom it is understood 
that the Duke of Westminster is to propose a vote of 
thanks—may feel some consolation for the heavy expense 
he has been put to in the reflection that he has certainly 
done the turf no harm, and may possibly have done it a 
great deal of good. 

Ir is little short of a scandal that the Scottish National 
Gallery should receive no support from the public Treasury. 
England and Ireland fare excellently well at the hands 


of the Government. ‘The directors of the National Gal- 


leries of London and Dublin receive annual grants of 


£10,000 and £1000 respectively for the purchase of pic- 
tures. The National Gallery of Edinburgh, on the other 
hand, is expected to increase and prosper without any 
imperial aid. This unfairness on the part of the Imperial 
Government is all the more reprehensible, because, as is 
pointed out in the Scolsman of Thursday, while in 1888 
£12,968 was granted to the National Gallery of London 
and £1501 to the National Gallery of Dublin for ‘ general 
purposes’ in addition to the grant for pictures, Edinburgh 
received the munificent sum of £100. What justification 
can be found for this parsimony we know not. Jt would 
be well for those responsible to remember that, while the 
nation’s artistic debt to Ireland is nothing, British art owes 
an immense deal to the Scots School. Not only is the 
one great painter of the Royal Academy a Scotsman, but 
many of the younger artists whose work lends interest 
to the summer exhibitions in London come from this side 
of the Border. These facts should be enough to convince 
Parliament of the necessity of doing everything in its 
power to foster the art of painting in Edinburgh. It is to 
be hoped that this question will before very long be 
brought to the notice of the House of Commons. It 
is one of not merely Scottish but British importance ; 
and that is perhaps the reason why no Scots Member has 
thought it worth his while to take it up. 





Tue reception that has been given to His Majesty the 
Shah by the city and inhabitants of London is worthy of 
the traditions of an imperial city. Much food, many 
speeches, decorations, bands, banners, and all the rest of 
it—there is nothing particularly new about them, but they 
have all been done exceedingly well, and His Majesty has 
expressed himself as ‘much gratified.’ The burden of 
entertaining the King-of-Kings has fallen mainly upon 
the Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness is chiefly respon- 
sible for the Shah’s visit to this country being in state ; 
and in insisting on this and in carrying out his own im- 
portant part in the various functions the Prince has given 
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fresh proofs of his statecraft and his patriotism. It must 
be remembered that the Shah is nominally and to a great 
extent actually an absolute sovereign, that (as we showed 
the other day) he has just now to make up his mind as to 
the conflicting claims and attractions of Russia and Britain, 
and that the friendship of Persia is of vital importance 
to that country of which the Prince of Wales will one day 
be Emperor. 

Once more the Dervishes who lead the Mussulman 
revolt, nominally against the Khedive but actually against 
the Europeans in Africa, have been defeated in the 
attempt to pass from their desert fastness to the vital 
parts of Egypt. Their persistent attacks against Wady 
Halfa having failed, they endeavoured to slip past 
the garrison on the opposite side of the Nile. Wad-el- 
Nejoomi, whose personal bravery and strategetical ability 
have gained him distinction among his fellows, headed 
the movement across the frontier, but the vigilance of 
General Grenfell and the skill of Colonel Wodehouse 
circumvented this manceuvre. The forces grappled with 
each other at Arguin or Argeyn, and after a desperate 
struggle the invaders— who fought with their accustomed 
recklessness—were utterly routed by the Egyptian troops, 
under the command of British officers, the death-list 
showing five hundred of the one side and seventy on the 
other. It would be too much to expect this to be the 
final battle in that region; but, all the same, it cannot fail 
to have a beneficial effect in the war now being waged all 
over Africa in the interests of civilisation. 


Ix London Mr. Davitt has just declared the Clan-na- 
Gael to be no more a murder club than the Carlton itself. 


In Chicago, where they know more about it, a meeting of 


citizens has thought it is its duty not only to ‘impeach the 
United Brotherhood of the Clan-na-Gael as an association 
of assassins . usurping the highest attributes of Govern- 
ment in that it decrees death, exacts fealty, and levies war,’ 
but also to ‘impeach it with a treasonable conspiracy against 
the life, peace, and loyalty of American citizens.’ Also, 
they have called upon the Washington Government to ‘as- 
sert its supremacy to all such oath-bound organisations,’ and 


in despite of politics to ‘stamp out treason under whatsoever 


Hag it may conspire.’ ‘Chese resolutions—which, as we 
pointed out some weeks ago, were inevitable from the 


first—are apparently the effect of the finding of the jury 
in the case of Dr. Cronin ; but it is feasible that the dis- 
appearance of a certain John M‘Inerney, who is suspected 
to have been removed for the same reasons and by the 
same agency as Cronin was removed, has tended neither 
to weaken their substance nor impede their utterance. It 
is obvious indeed, that the United States will presently 
be the theatre of a reaction against the Irish Vote which 
will leave its mark in political and social history. 
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THE DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY. 


(FVUHE complaints of the Delagoa Railway Company 
have been answered on behalf of the Portuguese 
Government : a prompt rejoinder has appeared ; and 
that reply seems to leave the Government more hope- 
lessly and shamefully in the wrong than ever. It may 
yet have something vital to say for itself, but as the 
matter stands it is hard to see how the Government 
‘an dissociate its conduct from false dealing of a 
very coarse, very hardy, and very disgraceful kind. 
We do not purpose to recount the particulars of 
the case, which all who concern themselves with 
commerce or politics are acquainted with, so far as 
those particulars are publicly known. In effect, they 
come to this. The Company has been violently de- 
prived of its concession, and driven from its property, 
because it was unable to fulfil impossible conditions 
arbitrarily imposed. And this has not been done out 
of mere caprice. The conditions which the Govern- 
ment had no right to inflict, and which it knew before- 
hand could hardly be fulfilled, were suggested by 
trickery ; the purpose being to carry out other arrange- 
ments dishonest in themselves, concocted in the dark, 
denied in public and in the King’s name, and intended 
to oust the English Company from its railway line in 
favour of the Transvaal. Stated in plain words, that 
is what the Company’s allegations amount to; and no 
effective denial has been given to them at any point. 
Now it happens that for a long time past the Portu- 
guese have shown themselves most unfriendly to the 
British in Africa. Only a few weeks ago Lord Salis- 
bury had to admit in public that (‘ for motives which I 
will not scrutinise ’) they had carried their animosity to 
avery daring extent indeed! Our traders and mis- 
sionaries in Nyassaland being engaged in a struggle 
for very life with the Arab slave-dealers, the Portuguese 
Government did their utmost to keep the Europeans 
Not a 
gun and not an ounce of powder was allowed to 
pass to them through the strip of Portuguese .ter- 
ritory on the sea-coast; while their friends the 
Arabs—who have their own reasons for wishing to 


unprovided with arms for their defence. 


‘clear out’ the slavery-hating British—never seem to 
Lord Salis- 
bury remonstrated, in vain: possibly he could not do so 


lack a good supply of those commodities. 


with much urgency on account of a certain agreement 
lately made with the German Government. But it was 
well understood at home here that the motives which 
his Lordship would not scrutinise had nothing to do with 
the suppression of the slave-trade; and a strong and 
just suspicion of the true motive increased the wrath 
with which the news from Delagoa Bay was received. 
The Government itself was by no means unmoved. 
Interrogated by Lord Rosebery on Monday evening, 
the Prime Minister declared that the action of the Por- 
tuguese Government had been very high-handed and 
very unjust ; that Portugal had been clearly informed 
that she would be held responsible for any loss that might 
fall on British subjects; and that,‘ to provide against acci- 
dent,’ three small war-ships had been sent to Delagoa 
Bay. Lord Salisbury’s account of the action of the 
an account 





Portuguese Government in this matter 
which was not based on newspaper reports alone— 
justifies the popular view of it; his warning to that 
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Government that they would have to answer for any 
losses inflicted on British subjects was praiseworthy in 
its emphasis and promptitude ; and it was judicious to 
send those three little war-ships to Delagoa Bay. But 
why was it judicious to send the ships? They could 
not prevent, they have not prevented, the ousting of 
the Company and the seizure of the railway by Portu- 
guese officials. Of course they could not be employed 
in reprisal when these violences had been accomplished ; 
and what the ‘accident’ may have been which their 
despatch was to provide against is unintelligible with- 
out further information. All the same, it was judicious 
to send the ships; for their despatch stands as a clear 
intimation to the Portuguese Government that Lord 
Salisbury is not talking mere diplomatese when he 
declares that they will have to answer at Lisbon for 
whatever losses are wrongfully inflicted on British sub- 
jects in the matter of this railway. Further than that, 
however, the Queen’s Ministers cannot go. They can- 
not declare war or bombard a town in punishment for 
the breach of a commercial contract, however violent or 
however fraudulent the breach may be. But in a very 
bad case, such as this seems to be, they can demand 
full reparation—reparation calculated at the utmost 
penny—and, should it be denied, enforce payment at 
the cannon’s mouth. ‘There is something in sending 
the three little ships to Delagoa Bay, if that is what 
their despatch signifies: if not, it signifies nothing to 
any good or useful purpose. 

Of course it is understood that Government interfer- 
ence and the use of the Queen’s ships are not to be com- 
manded by every British company which is defrauded 
by a foreign Power. But there is more in this matter 
than the grievances of the Delagoa Bay Railway Com- 
pany, and more than the redress of those grievances can 
remedy. The trafficking of Portugal with the Trans- 
vaal, now revealed ; the secret arrangements of the one 
Government with the other, to the detriment of British 
trade; and the open rejoicing in Germany over the 
whole operation are so many additional signs of what 
is neither more nor less than a conspiracy against thie 
A tacit con- 


and we will 


extension of our commerce in Africa. 

spiracy it may be, but a conspiracy it is; 
venture to say that there is no more doubt on that 
subject in Downing Street than in the mind of every 
merchant whose business acquaints him with the intrigue 
at work on both sides of the ‘Dark Continent.” Of 
course it is not prudent in a Minister to proclaim all 
that he knows and all that he sees; but in a matter 
of such importance as this it may be wise to show, 
when occasion serves, that he is neither’ blind 
nor indifferent. The seizure of the Delagoa Bay 
Railway gives into Lord Salisbury’s hands an oppor- 
tunity of this kind; and we understand his language 
and procedure to signify that he means to make the 
most of it, in reason. But how that is to be done 
if the arbitrator is called in again does not appear 
Though arbitration may be a more favourite ex- 
pedient for settling international disputes than it 
used to be, it is still admitted universally that cases 
may arise in which a Government is justified in 
acting on its own conclusions ; and surely this is 
one of them. Of the various accusations made against 
the Portuguese Government by the English Company, 
not one of any importance is capable of disproof, sup- 
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posing it untrue. It is a matter in which there can be 
no difficulty in forming a confident opinion and no 
arrogance in asserting it when formed ; and though the 
willingness of the Portuguese Government to go to 
arbitration is perfectly intelligible, we do not see why 
our own should submit to anything of the kind. Indeed, 
it would be a great mistake, we are persuaded ; though, 
for that matter, we have no right to believe it an error 
that the Government is likely to fall into. Lord Salis- 
bury must know what interpretations would be put 
upon any disinclination to have a mind and a will of his 
own ina case like this ; and he cannot be unaware of the 
growing impatience of British commerce at the caballing 
jealousies at work in Africa. Already we have lost too 
much in this very district through deference to ‘the prin- 
ciple of arbitration’ ; and we shall lose more if our rivals 
in Africa are confirmed in the contempt with which Por- 
tugal must have entered upon this business, after some 
previous experience of British flabbiness. To be sure, 
she has her backers, or believes she has ; but perhaps it 
may be wise to form our own conclusions, and act upon 
them, notwithstanding. 





BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 
HE most important fact in the whole of the dis- 


- cussion in Committee on the Universities Bill is 


the statement made last Tuesday by the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer. The appeals of the Scots members, 
the protests of every organ of Scottish opinion, are alike 
disregarded, and the Universities are not to get the 
£8000 which everybody but the permanent officials at 
the Treasury was willing should be granted for their 
necessities. Mr. Goschen tried to make out a good 
case for himself, or rather for his subordinates, but he 
failed, and when a dialectician of his exceptional power 
and a financier of his acumen finds no solid arguments 
to support this niggardliness then one might take it that 
there is nothing to be said for it. The fact simply is, as 
we have said before, the Scottish members are too meek, 
too ‘ blate,’ and the result is that while money is lavished 
on Irish institutions and Irish establishments, Scotland 
—poor, peaceable, misguided Gladstonian Scotland—is 
put off with an irreducible minimum on every occasion 
when money has to be spent. Scottish judges g get less 
than either English or Irish judges, and the Scottish 
legal and Civil Service establishments, compared with 


those of either England or Ireland, are monuments of 


economy. ‘That is, perhaps, entirely as it should be ; 
but it is no reason why Government should appoint a 
Commission to remodel the Scottish Universities, and 
give that Commission a sum of money to spend which 
no sane man can doubt will compel the Commis- 
sioners to refrain from doing much necessary work 
in the way of founding new chairs and lectureships 
or of establishing laboratories, museums, and the hosts 
of other teaching appliances which our fathers dreamed 
not of, but which are now as necessary to the equipment 
of a school of science as straw is for brick-making. Mr. 
Goschen’s contention that new chairs can be founded 
out of the excessive revenues of certain existing chairs 
is plausible but absurd. How many professors in St. 
Andrews or Aberdeen receive excessive salaries ? And is 
it conceivable that the surplus fees paid by Edinburgh 


medical students should go to found a_lectureship 
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on German literature at Aberdeen? It may be that 
at the present moment there are fees enough paid 
to medical professors in Edinburgh to enable the 
Commissioners to fix each medical professor’s income 
in that University at a fair sum, and to raise the 
incomes of such other professors as are underpaid—and 
there are such—and to endow some other new chairs or 
lectureships. But Edinburgh is in a peculiar position ; 
and what is true of her is only to a much smaller 
extent true of Glasgow, and is not true at all of St. 
Andrews and Aberdeen. And _ besides, the present 
prosperous condition of Edinburgh is not necessarily 
yrmanent. If the teaching appliances are not kept 
up to the highest standard, the prestige of our great 
School of Medicine will fall with greater celerity than 
it rose; and where will the new chairs be then? The 
principle laid down by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
means that the new professors or lecturers on literary 
subjects are to be dependent for the major part of their 
incomes on the popularity of certain medical professors : 
which is, as we have said, absurd. The Commission will 
be hampered if not crippled, and the Treasury will 
ultimately be compelled to give in. It would have been 
better had the ultimate necessity been avoided by a 
present act of common sense and common justice. 

The question of tests is, thanks mainly to Mr. Fin- 
lay, at rest for the present. The enemies of the Church 
have been discomfited ; the non-theological professors 
will no longer be asked to refrain from doing that 
which none of them has ever desired to do ; and every- 
body ought to be quite satisfied—except, of course, the 
aforesaid enemies of the Church of Scotland. It is 
matter for gratification to all who wish to see the Theo- 
logical Faculties remodelled on a more scientific basis 
that the Commission is to enter on this part of its 
duties unhampered by the eminently unscientific advice 
of such persons as Mr. Peter Esslemont or the Member 
for the Kirkcaldy Burghs. 

The ultimate constitution of the Commission is still 
unknown. The Government will be well advised if 
they leave it as it is. It is quite big enough, and 
the proposed addition of the names of some professors, 
Scots and otherwise, will not greatly improve it. Sir 
William Thomson is an eminent scientific man—there 
s none more so; but he, as every other Scots pro- 
fessor, is really a party to the cause, and should not 
be made a judge. Dr. Heron Watson is a popular 
extra-mural teacher ; also he holds a high office in his 
University ; but he represents a system of teaching 
about which the Commission will want information 
rather than guidance : he, too, is a party, and should 
not be a judge. Professor Stuart’s name is surely 
brought forward pour rire. Professors in English Uni- 
versities are not the men Scotsmen want to see bearing 
a hand in the reconstruction of their most valued 
institutions. As a University reformer the member 
for Hoxton has shown himself to be doctrinary and 
unpractical, He would be as superfluous in the Com- 
mission as he was at Mitchelstown. 





IBSEN & CO. 
\ RS. MONA CAIRD and The Daily Telegraph 
have met with a serious rival. For weeks past 
London town has been ringing with the praises of Ibsen’s 
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Doll's House, as but a year ago it thrilled to the ques- 
tion, ‘Is Marriage a Failure?” And the Norwegian 
play has been bedaubed and_ bedrivelled with the 
applause of Socialists, moralists, and the whole regi- 
ment of the ‘intense, because, like the reveries of 
Mrs. Caird’s, it gives them a question to agitate. 
Throughout the discussion Art has been forgotten. 
Floods of eloquence have been poured forth over Ibsen’s 
famous ‘ thesis’; but scarce a word or a thought has 
been given to his capabilities as a maker of plays. The 
sentimentalist long since turned the picture-gallery into 
a Sunday School. He is now resolved to make the 
theatre a debating society. To accomplish this, one 
thing only was needed: dramatic criticism had to 
find its Ruskin. This it has done in the person of 
Mr. William Archer (of The World), and for some 
time we may take it for granted that the effeminate 
young men and the masculine young women whose 
pride it is to air their ‘views’ in lecture-halls will lay 
violent hands upon the stage. It is idle to pretend for one 
moment that the accomplished dramatic critic of The 
World has the eloquence or the genius of the Prophet 
of Coniston. He is not likely to impose his worship of 
But he is 


evidently determined to use his by no means incon- 


the thesis on a generation of playgoers. 


siderable influence to substitute morality for art. He 
contributes to The Fortnightly Review for July a paper 
on ‘Ibsen and English Criticism, which is nothing more 
nor less than a piece of special pleading in favour of the 
thesis. From beginning to end it is windy and written 
without conviction. Dr. Archer, the dramatic critic, is 
continually interrupting and contradicting Mr. Thesis, 
the sentimentalist, and in the concluding paragraph he 
towers in a posture of triumph over his virtuous but 
futile antagonist. 

As is the way of the special pleader, Mr. Archer con- 
stantly advances arguments in Ibsen’s favour which, 
being a person of wit, he demolishes immediately after. 
He confesses, to begin with, that ‘ Ibsen belongs to the 
consciously didactic artists, and herein we cordially 
agree with him. Our agreement, however, is at an end 
when he goes on to ask: ‘What is comedy, from time 
immemorial, but a deliberate lesson in life ?” It is mere 
nonsense to bring Plautus, Moliere, and Holberg as 
moral teachers down to the level of Ibsen. We should 
like to hear from Mr. Archer what to him is the 
‘deliberate lesson in life’ of the Miles Gloriosus, of 
les Fourberies de Scapin, and (to borrow an instance 
from his favourite Scandinavian literature) of Hol- 
berg’s Julestue. If our new-born Ruskin could only visit 
Hades and tax the ghosts of Plautus, Moliére, and 
Holberg with inculcating ‘ deliberate lessons, we make 
no doubt that his charge would be fully as unintel- 
ligible to these masters of comedy as the romance 
woven round the life and works of Turner by the 
author of Modern Painters was to that eminent land- 
scape painter. But this is not the end of Mr. Archer’s 
sinning. Having acknowledged the didacticism of the 
writers of comedy already mentioned, he asserts that 
Shakespeare, Flaubert, and Guy de Maupassant are the 
only authors who never sermonise. In this contrast is 
surely as fatuous a piece of literary criticism as has 
ever crawled into print? Shakespeare, Flaubert, and 
Guy de Maupassant are moral teachers just as much 
as and no more than Plautus, Moliere, and Holberg. 
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Why should Mr. Archer extract a lesson in life 
from le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and the Amphitryon 
and yet find no instruction in Measure for Measure 
and Madame Bovary? From every piece of literature, 
as from every piece of life, some moral may be deduced 
by the faithful. But a play, novel, or picture which 
awakens our interest only by its thesis can never be a 
work of art. It cannot too often be repeated that 
treatment alone gives distinction. The greatest subject 
in the world has but to be inefficiently handled to 
become as nothing. If The Doll's House is to live, its 
survival will be due not to the interest aroused by the 
‘woman's question’ but to its worth and efficiency as a 
stage-play. 

On this point Mr. Archer has nothing to say. It is 
true that he half-heartedly protests that the direct 
teaching of the Norwegian dramatist is ‘always in- 
spired with the breath of life’; that once he goes so far 
as to assert that the final scene of 7'he Doll's House is 
not ‘ pamphleteering, but the * subtlest human pathos.” 
But what are these protestations worth when on 
another page it is admitted that in this same last scene 
the doctrinary polemist gets the better of the poet ? 
And this is only one instance of Mr. Archer’s suicidal 
method of argument. He knows just as well as we do 
thai it avails a dramatist nothing to have ‘moved 
freely through two acts and two-thirds, if in the 
end he allows his work to dwindle away into a ‘ socio- 
logical pamphlet.” But the translator of Ibsen’s Doll's 
House is so enamoured of the thesis in general 
that he will endure the tedium of two acts and two- 
thirds of respectable drama to feel the wild joy of a 
moral debate. ‘Some years ago’ (we quote from The 
Fortnightly), ‘1 saw Et Dukkehjem acted in Christiania. 
It was an off season ; only the second-rate members of 
the company were engaged ; and throughout two acts 
and a half 1 sat vainly striving to recapture the emo- 
tions I had so often felt in reading the play. But the 
moment Nora and Helmer were seated face to face, at 
the words ‘ No, that is just it; you do not understand 
me; and I have never understood you—till to-night — 
at that moment, to my own surprise, the thing sud- 
denly gripped my heart-strings. As long as the 
dramatist ‘ moved freely” he failed to be interesting. It 
was not until the damsel Thesis showed her ankles that 
Mr. Archer was really touched. That fetched him, 
as Hans Breitmann says; his heart warmed to the 
thesis, ‘and night after night he went to see that scene.” 
Here in a nut-shell is a dramatic critic’s confession of 
faith. Artistic accomplishment is nothing, dramatic 
convention is nothing ; give us a moral lecture to stimu- 
late thought, and we care not a jot for the play. Ibseno- 
mania is but a phase of the worship of the Imperfect. 
The sentimentalist of yesterday bleated of Rossetti, 
because his aim ever outran his achievement. To-day 
he exhausts his enthusiasm on 7'he Doll's House. What 
will be the craze to-morrow ? 

In conclusion Mr. Archer sounds the death-knell of 
his own theory. He acknowledges frankly that Ibsen’s 
modern plays have but a slight chance of ‘ever taking 
a permanent place on the English stage.” (Why, we 
might ask, if they are such marvels of dramatic subtlety, 
maa no less artistic than the works of Molicre, Holberg, 
and Dumas?) ‘'The distinct plea for female emanci- 
pation made the success of T’he Doll’s House, and the 
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other plays ‘ will be in a measure antiquated before the 
great public is ripe for a thorough appreciation of them.’ 
These statements are absolutely true. ‘The interest of 
the thesis soon dies; without the thesis the play crumbles 
to dust. But the strange part of it all is that Mr. Thesis 
should have patiently built up a house of cards that 
Dr. Archer might have the pleasure of dancing upon it 
in public. For ‘rael fun and devilment’ there is no- 
body like your Serious Person after all. 





CURRENT FALLACIES OF SOCIALISM. 


N talking of Socialism it must always be borne in 
mind that there are at least three distinct classes 
of Socialists. ‘There are those who look upon the ex- 
tension of voluntary co-operation as the ultimate solu- 
tion of the labour problem ; there are those who adhere 
to the programme of the Democratic Federation, which 
aims at ‘the nationalisation of every description of 
apital, and the organisation of agricultural and indus- 
trial armies under State control on co-operative prin- 
ciples’; and there are also numerous persons having no 
fixed ideas upon the subjects of capital and labour, 
but possessed by certain loose notions regarding the 
injustice of some men being poor whilst others are 
rich who are generally spoken of as Socialists. With 
the first-mentioned of these three classes we have 
no desire to quarrel: their ideas are reasonable and 
their methods legitimate, and there is little doubt 
about the success of voluntary co-operation in many 
fields of labour. ‘The third class is somewhat diffi- 
cult to argue with, because the persons who belong 
to it are always so vague and indefinite in their 
language that it is impossible to bring them to the 
point, and demonstrate the hollowness of their con- 
tentions. ‘They are generally, moreover, so devoid of 
information and intelligence that an illogical argument 
is quite as satisfactory to them as a logical one. The 
genuine Socialists, however, who have their principles 
and their creeds, are more accessible ; and as it is from 
them that current socialistic fallacies chiefly emanate, 
their programme may be criticised. 

The ‘Social and Political Manifesto of the Demo- 
cratic Federation’ sets forth certain definite proposals 
for the immediate reconstruction and regeneration of 
society. ‘These proposals are :—(1) the compulsory 
construction of healthy dwellings for artisans and 
labourers in proportion to the population, such dwell- 
ings to be let at rents to cover the cost of construction 
and maintenance alone ; (2) free compulsory education 
for all classes, together with the provision of at least 
one wholesome meal a day in each school ; (3) eight 
hours or less to be the normal working day in all 
trades ; (4) cumulative taxation upon all incomes 
above a fixed minimum not exceeding £300 a year: 
(5) State appropriation of railways, with or without 
compensation ; (6) the establishment of national banks 
which shall absorb all private institutions that derive a 
profit from operations in money or credit ; (7) rapid 
extinction of the National Debt ; (8) nationalisation of 
the land and organisation of agricultural and industrial 
armies under State control on co-operative principles. 

It would be impossible to discuss the whole of these 


gigantic proposals within the compass of a single article ; 
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but it will be sufficient to indicate the general tendency 
of their application, and their hopelessly impracticable 
quality. Let us suppose that the government of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland was entrusted to the officials of 
the Social Democratic Federation, with absolute power 
to deal as they pleased with public and private institu- 
tions, and what would be the result of carrying out the 
propesals contained 1 in their manifesto? We will assume, 
in the first instance, that they deal honestly with exist- 
ing property ,and grant full compensation for everything 
that is taken over by the State. On this assumption 
the State requires all the land, railways, machinery, 
factories, etc., which are at present in the hands of 
private individuals. But this would cost some thou- 
sands of millions, and where is the money to come 
from? Hew is the National Debt to be rapidly ex- 
tinguished if it is quadrupled to start with? ‘The 
Socialists will no doubt reply that the interest could 
easily be met and the debt rapidly paid off from the 
annual profits of these great State undertakings. But 
if that were being done, it is impossible to see how for 
many years to come the labourers would be any better 
off ; for the cost of labour and the interest on capital 
plus the charges of administration would absorb the 
whole of the profits. And thus the capitalists would 
still exist as a class in the enjoyment of large incomes 
from national revenue and without any risk of loss so 
long as the State was solvent. Their position would be 
better than before, and they could invest their capital 
in foreign investments, where full security was given to 
private property. ‘Thus, even on the supposition that 
agricultural and industrial operations were successfully 
conducted under State control, the position of the 
labourer would be practically unchanged for several 
generations at least. 

But the manifesto of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion leaves one in doubt as to whether they would con- 
template the payment of compensation for the loss of 
vested interests. Itis well known that some of the lead- 
ing Socialists are opposed to it. What would be the effect 
of the triumph of Socialism under these circumstances ? 
It would be nothing short of the utter ruin of the 
State. No man would feel that his property was secure 
under a Government which had shamelessly plundered 
the property of its subjects. ‘The man who saved any- 
thing would not know where to inVest his savings, and 
would certainly have no security for its investment under 
Government. Of course the Socialist will affirm that 
there would be no necessity for his saving anything, 
as the aged and sick and infirm would all be looked 
after by the State. All would share and share 
alike in the common good. ‘The idea is hope- 
lessly impracticable. If the State took upon itself 
to provide for the whole population, the idle and dis- 
solute and thriftless would be put upon a level with 
the steady and sober and industrious. There would 
be little inducement to thrift and no stimulus to 
exertion. The population would rapidly increase 
amongst those who were least fitted to undertake the 
training of their families, and the labour of the indus- 
trious would be expended upon providing houses and 
food and education for other people’s children. It is 
safe to predict that no free or independent people 
would submit for many years to the government of the 
Social Democratic Federation. 
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THE SCOTS GLADSTONIAN UNIVERSITY 
REFORMER. 

TWNHIS has been the week of the Scottish Universities 

Bill, and in consequence the Scots Parliamen- 
tary Dalgetty has been very much to the front, 
groaning under the load of unreal theological tests, 
bursting with the mission of extra-muralism, gnash- 
ing his teeth at the State Church, and in general 
acting as the spokesman of the fads and follies of the 
ragged regiments of intellectual conceits and social dis- 
contents which he really represents. The good indus- 
trious creature must not be too severely blamed for 
acting in this fashion. He has his patrons to please 
and his bread and butter to win; and then he has to 
work for the ‘ post’ which his admirers assure him will 
be his in the dim and distant future when Mr. Gladstone 
is to enjoy his own again. There is, besides, nothing 
more unreasonable in his aiding the shopkeeper of 
Glasgow or Aberdeen to have a fling at the ‘ Uni- 
versity Prig’ than in his seeking to help the Black 
Man to overthrow in India that beneficent civilisa- 
tion but for which his race would by this time 
have been trampled out of existence. But to do 
Dalgetty justice, he is not the true moving spirit in 
that opposition to the Universities Bill which, last week 
at all events, was divided by a very thin partition from 
obstruction. He simply holds a brief marked with 
the promise of an uncertain amount of annual stipend 
at an indefinite period in the future. When he can be 
caught apart from his employers, and can be induced to 
tell a good story of his college days on the banks of the 
Dee or within an easily measurable distance of the 
odoriferous Kelvin, he is found to be both a sensible 
and an agreeable companion. The true Scots Univer- 
sity Reformer is to be seen not in the House but in the 
Lobby. Disestablishmentarian clergy without pulpits, 
Parliament House lawyers without cases, medical prac- 
titioners who neglect pathology for wire-pulling and 
prefer deputations to diagnosis,—they it is who have 
been filling the Lobby with their dreary presence and 
the notice-paper of the House of Commons with their 
still more dreary amendments. They it is who inspire 
and refresh Dalgetty 





and will fee him some day, if 
their opportunity ever comes and they do not forget to 
implement their promises. 

The genuine object of the University Small Bores 
who have had this year their chance of distinguishing 
themselves within (more or less) the precincts of St. 
Stephens has been almost lost in the smoke of the 
verbal amendments moved to the Universities Bill. The 
abolition of all Tests, the destruction of Faculties, 
the disendowment of the State-aided teaching of theo- 
logy, the encouragement of extra-mural teaching— 
these all mask a purpose which is social rather than 
intellectual and is ecclesiastical to a much greater extent 
than it is educational. ‘That purpose is essentially 
the degradation of the University Professor, the re- 
duction of his income, the destruction of his influence 
as a centre of culture. The jacks of all the intellec- 
tual trades in Scotland, who are masters of nothing 
but their own time, appear’ in consequence to think 
it a national crime that University Professors should 
have incomes of £1000 or even £1500 a year, and 
that, without fuss or effort of any kind but merely 
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by quietly letting their light shine before men, they 
have a much greater influence in their country than 
themselves with all their wire-pulling and button-holing 
and carpet-bagging. The anti-University agitation is, 
indeed, bound up with that acrid Radicalism with 
which, as personified by Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Gladstone 
dined the other day at Twickenham. Let but the 
Professors have their incomes reduced by a few hundreds 
a year, and they will be only too glad to associate with 
their would-be levellers. So they have been attacked 
In the first place, colleges are being 
hurriedly got up in University towns which will be to 


on two sides. 


all appearance thoroughly equipped with Faculties 
and Professors, and which will profess to give for 
very small fees all that the larger institutions— 
to which by a fine stroke of sarcasm they will 
doubtless be in due course affiliated—can supply. 
The incomes of the Chairs in these Colleges will 
be comparatively small, and their occupants will be 





only too happy to associate with the agitators who 
have made positions for them. Then it is—after the 
past fortnight it would be more accurate to say was— 
hoped that the Executive Commission which will be 
charged with the work of putting the Universities in 
order will take a special delight in reducing bloated 
professional incomes. Gladstonism in these its shining 
Twickenham days means the destruction of class and 
caste supremacy. An intellectual caste exists in Scotland 
in the shape of the University Professors. It must be 
destroyed like everything else that savours of privilege. 
It is rather unfortunate that the machinery which with 
the help of our University Small Bores is being called 
into existence for the express purpose of cursing this 
caste should to all appearance be destined, as it is cer- 
tainly calculated, to bless it. 

The ecclesiastical policy of the Scots Gladstonian 
University Reformer, disguised as zeal for freedom in 
theological teaching, has already been defeated. It 
may, therefore, look too much like slaying the slain to 
allude once again to its real meaning. Yet there is a 
social side to the attempt to introduce the thin end of 
the Disestablishment wedge into the Universities Bill 
by endeavouring to destroy or injure the Theolo- 
gical Faculties of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and St. Andrews. The Theological Chairs in the 
Divinity Halls of the various Dissenting denominations 
are outside these denominations of almost no intellec- 
tual and certainly of no social account. How many 
people in Scotland really know what Chair the author 
of Tropical Africa and Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World actually fills, or which chair Mr. Robertson 
Smith was compelled to retire from? Recently a good 
deal of interest was manifested in the election of Dr. 
Marcus Dods to the Exegetical Chair in the New College, 
but a few years hence, it is safe to say, his ecclesias- 
tical—as distinguished from his personal—position will 
be of no moment whatever. ‘The Theological Chairs in 
our Universities are as much part and parcel of the 
national life as those in Arts and Medicine. The Scots 
Gladstonian University Reformer chafes at this, and 
chafes in vain. For the inequality of which he complains 
is natural, though to appearance it is artificial, and he 
could not abolish it by Act of Parliament even if one 
were passed for the express purpose of obliging him. 
‘England does not love equality,’ Mr. Gladstone once 
said. But that was in his best days. 
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PAUPERISM IN POLITICS. 


HERE are two kinds of poverty that threaten in 
politics at present : poverty of thought which has 
sucked the marrow of meaning from much of the poli- 
tical writing and rhetoric of the day ; and the squalid 
invasion of the poor which menaces the land with naked 
Socialism. 

The dearth of genuine political thought is proved 
by all that the new Radical says or writes. ‘To some 
of his characteristic methods we shall presently return, 
But the root of the matter, the generic cause of the 
malady from which he suffers, is not to be confounded 
It is briefly that no subject 
bores our new masters so much as serious politics. The 


with mere symptoms. 


real difficulty of modern politicians is that the voters 
have no strong or continuous interest in genuine poli- 
tical questions. Ultimately, all the world over a man’s 
interest must centre in his own affairs ; and how rarely 
it is that politics touch the man in the street as any 
affair of his! Once in a generation, probably when 
it is too late, he feels the pinch: as when Frenchmen 
after the last German invasion were called upon to 
vote for Thiers and disastrous peace or Gambetta and 
more disastrous war. But in ninety-nine years out of 
a century politics are forced upon people as greatness 
is thrust upon some earth-born leaders. They have 
neither the time nor the inclination to learn what is 
going on in public life. Thus the democratic politician’s 
constant preoccupation is, how to cheer on his men to the 
polls with the burden of the newest music-hall song. He 
is driven to deal in the vilest personalities, and the 
maddest generalisations, to compound his political mix- 
ture with sun, moon, and stars, the highest and lowest 
of human interests. When indecency can no longer 
serve him prudery may, and personal malice will. 
But to talk to the point is the one thing forbidden 
him: his subject is what none of his readers under- 
stand. When he is not occupied in any of these 
ways he is writing up some petty grievance which 
becomes popular because the people can understand 
it: which seems to touch their interests in such wise 
as true affairs of State in their extreme complexity 
and delicacy—appreciably affecting not persons but the 
community as a whple—do not and cannot. 

When these results of democracy were foretold, the 
older Liberal was accustomed to reply with a dilemma. 
He would have asked you to prefer ignorance and apathy 
in the mass to self-interest and ambition in a class. 
And no doubt a perfect form of Government has yet to 
be devised. The question is whether democracy, instead 
of being the best known to history, is not the worst— 
as Carlyle had the courage in his time to say. The 
self-interest of a king or of an aristocracy is probably 
less ignoble than that of the average voter. States- 
men have a_ professional pride: they are experts, 
not amateurs ; their selfishness is tempered by en- 
lightenment. But the selfishness of democracy leads 
straight to Socialism: a system condemned by ex- 
perience wherever it has been tried, from China to 
Chicago. Radical politicians, however, stand on an 
inclined plane which they have prepared for them- 
selves. They have been telling the people to hope 
for everything from ‘reformed’ political institutions ; 
and now the Nemesis of history requires them to redeem 


their pledges. If the governing ideas of all time 
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are few in number, those of this century, those which 
underlie the effective political thought and writing of 
the day, are surprisingly thin. In truth there are but 
two of them: the older Radical’s teaching that sal- 
vation lies in improved State machinery, and the 
older economist’s that it lies simply in Mammon 
worship. But those who are fullest of hope for the 
future believe that the exhausted ideas of this narrow 
creed must rapidly be modified and reinforced by 
others, and that in obedience not only to a _philo- 
sophy wider than Mr. Mill’s but also to the hard 
lessons of experience. Plainly the Improved-Machinery- 
of-State notion has lost its motive power as a spring 
of action. We are a democracy, we may dispose of 
the ornaments of monarchy at a single meal—if 
we will. As to the second, or Blessedness-of-Pure- 
Industrialism belief, it would appear that the state 
of Europe, the dangers which surround us on every 
side, have already so discredited it that the trader’s 
theory of things can never again be supreme in 
England, if only because she trembles for her accumu- 


lated riches. 





SENTIMENT AT AUCTION. 


GOOD deal has been written on the influence of 
A sentiment in the arts; and it is a fact that—as 
was shown on that memorable occasion when the keepers 
of the national taste of Britain were moved by their 
enthusiasm to pay £75,000 for a large but third-rate 
Raphael—it is scarce possible to make too much of it. 
This, for the rest, is the lesson of the Seerctan Sale, and 
particularly of the tremendous battle that was fought 
there over the Angélus of J.-F. Millet Time was when 
London and Glasgow were offered both the Angélus and 
the far greater Semeur, and for a few hundreds of pounds 
—for less than was paid the other day for one of the 
master’s pastels—the collector might have made either 
of these illustrious pictures his own. But in those days 
there was no accretion of sentiment about the name and 
fame of the painter; it had not been published abroad 
that in the Angélus you could hear the sound of the 
bell, or that in the Semeur you had a sermon on the 
nobility of labour; and though it is certain that a late 
Glasgow collector was actually for some little while the 
proprictor of the Angélus, it is also certain that there was 
a difficulty about terms, and that the Angélus left Scot- 
land for Paris, and there became the most famous achieve- 
ment in paint of modern times, while the Semeur crossed 
the Atlantic and was bought for not hundreds but 
thousands for the expensive collection of Mr. Vanderbilt. 
Millet was not a lucky man nor a popular painter, 
and it is notorious that he would have rejoiced to take 
a hundred pounds, or even less, for either the Angélus 
or the Semeur if he could but have got it. But to get 
it was the difficulty, and it was not until he was dead 
that the tide of sentiment began to flow and the legend 
of his heroic poverty to be an argument among dealers 
and an influence at sales. The effect, however, was 
almost miraculously sudden and complete. Some five 
or six years after the painter’s death the Angélus was 
sold for thousands sterling : it is understood that its late 
owner bought it for some £24,000 ; and it has just 
been purchased for the Louvre for the sum of £22,120, 
More than that, the circumstances of its capture 
partook of the nature of a national struggle, and 
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have been told in terms of epical excitement by 
half the journals in civilisation. It was said that 
the Abstract American had marked it for his own; that 
he was crossing the Atlantic in force, to return with it or 
perish; that set between the gorgeous certainty of having 
to pay more for it than had ever been paid for any modern 
picture and the exquisite possibility of hearing the sound 
of the bell in paint there was nothing, however despe- 
rate, of which he was not capable ; and it was seen by 
the event that his case had not been over-stated. For- 
tunately or the reverse, a French syndicate had sworn 
by the honour of France that the celebrated effect of 
tintinnabulation should not be seen elsewhere than in 
the land of its birth, and that ‘the most religious pic- 
ture of the century’ should go to the Louvre and there 
protest through all time against the assumption that Paul 
Bert was ever a popular character or the secularisation of 
the hospitals a popular measure. It was a tremendous 
affair, but the Frenchmen won; and so great was the 
despair of Mr. Sutton (of New York) that he is said 
to have offered to bestow £2000 on the poor of Paris if 
M. Proust would own his victory unfairly gained,and send 
his conquest back to the hammer. It is rather a pity that 
M. Proust was not to be persuaded into seeing things 
in that light ; for the Angélus is by no means the best 
of all possible Millets—is touched, indeed, with a cer- 
tain affectation of pathos and of elegance which has but 
to be the least bit accentuated—as in M. Waltner’s 
etching it is accentuated—to be recognised for some- 
thing not easily distinguished from vulgarity. It 
is feasible that the Louvre would have been richer in 
the master’s astonishing les Meules or la Grande Ton- 
deuse—both, it would seem, to be presently sold in 
London—than it ever will be in the Angélus. But then 
the Angélus is legendary, and these others are not ; in 
the Angélus a great artist and a rather common senti- 
mentalist are met, and in these others they are not; if 
the Angélus had gone back to auction, it would pro- 
bably have got to £40,000, and these others would 
not ; about the Angélus there is, as it were, a glory of 
moral lesson and enormous prices, and about the others 
there is not. For these reasons it is that of all the 
Millets in existence the Angélus is the one best fitted 
for America; yet for these reasons it is that the 
Angélus remains in France, and passes with something 
of the odour of sanctity into a Louvre which has been 
specially consecrated for its reception. And it is 
obvious that to make too much of the influence of sen- 
timent in the arts is a fuctum imprestabile—a thing 
impossible to man. 

The story of theSecrétan Sale is the complete antithesis 
of the Quilter Sale of a few months back. At the latter 


a good deal of local 








a good many Turners and Coxes 
art in fact—were disposed of ‘at a great reduction, and 
this may possibly have opened the eyes of the British 
picture-dealer, and through him of the British public, 
to a sense of the fact that in picture-broking, as 
in everything else, ‘the old order changeth, giving 
place to new.” The least satisfactory feature of the 
affair in M. Sedelmeyer’s rooms is the enormous vogue 
of M. Meissonier. 
is an art which appeals with equal force to the street 
arab and the millionaire. Moreover, he is worshipped 
by the Abstract American, who, for all his thrift, is 
never so happy as when he is plunging in the sacred 
name of Culture and making an example of himself in 


It was expected of course ; for his 
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the cause of fashionable Art. M. Secrétan held largely 
in Meissoniers, and the event has shown that he had a 
far finer talent for speculating in pictures than he had 
for speculating in copper. His thirty-two examples of 
‘the Terburg of France’ (as M. Meissonier has oblig- 
ingly enough been called) realised a total of upwards of 
£45,000, and went at prices ranging from £36 (for a 
water-colour) to £2700, £2810, £3600, and £7600, 
which last was paid by the Duc d°’Aumale (who cer- 
tainly should have known better) for a certain 
Cuirassier de 1805. But the operation of sentiment 
in Art is inscrutable as well as deadly, and it is 
vain to attempt the analysis of its ravages. Non 
ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa. That Diaz should 
have gone to £2840, Isabey to £3004, Rousseau to 
£3020, Courbet to £3040, Corot to £3360, Decamps 
to £3680, 'Troyon to £4,800 is not surprising ; but 
that Coypel should have seduced a buyer (American) as 
high as the dizzy altitude of £10,400 is simply inexpli- 
cable on any grounds accessible to the average human 
intellect. Two Van der Meers were sold for £2480 
and £3000 respectively ; and considering the rarity of 
Van der Meers such prices, if these be good examples, 
are almost moderate. A Van Dyck went (at a loss of over 
fifty per cent.) for close on £3000, a Rubens for £4800, 
and a Pieter de Hooch—almost a replica of the Interior 
in our own National Gallery—for £11,040, an advance of 
some £4000 on the price paid for it at the Narishkine 
Sale six years ago. But into the composition of ex- 
cesses of this sort there enters at least as much of art as 
of sentiment ; and when that is the case there is not 
much to say. 

It is worth noting that M. Meissonier is probably at 
the zenith of his prices ; that the romantiques—Troyon 
Rousseau, Corot, Millet, Daubigny—are rising steadily ; 
that, speaking generally, the Old Masters continue to 
improve upon themselves, and are found more valuable 
—or better worth having—every time they come upon 
the market. The lesson is one that we in Britain are 
scarce like to learn too readily. We are content, it is true, 
to pay large sums for Old Masters, but it is a kind of 
axiom that we only do so when there is plenty of senti- 
ment and not too much of the right interest of paint. 
We starve ourselves for years to become possessed 
of a Raphael, a Signorelli, a rare and hideous ‘ cock- 
eyed Primitive’; but in front of a Hals, a Rubens, a 
Rembrandt, a Van der Meer, we grow thrifty and de- 
velop scruples. And with the romantiques it is a great 
deal worse. We are not yet interested in them; and it 
is probable that they will be a public possession in 
Dundee, or Aberdeen, or Peebles a good many years 
before they are duly honoured in Trafalgar Square or 
at the foot of the Mound. They represent a culmina- 
tion in art, we know; and the value of your cock-eyed 
Primitive is only educational, while the value of the 
Ansidei Madonna is not even that. But in Trafalgar 
Square there is nothing to tell of the passage of a great 
movement in art except a couple of worthless Ary 
Scheffers. In a very few days what is left of the 
Secrctan Collection will be sold at Messrs. Christie’s ; 
but it seems certain that we shall be none the richer for 
that. We have the Ansidei Madonna; the cock-eyed 
are with us more and more; and for us it is notorious 
that Millet, Rousseau, Corot, Troyon, Daubigny, Cour- 
bet, Delacroix—all the kings of modern paint in all 
their glory—are not arrayed like one of these. 
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MODERN MEN. 
SIR DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, KNIGHT, M.D. 


oo first priests were also physicians ; and it is not so 

long since the barber was also the surgeon. In the 
Protozoa, we are told, the one sac acts as head and hand, 
stomach and liver; and it is only as organisms become higher 
in the scale that organs are differentiated. So it comes to be 
that in the science of medicine Specialism spells Success, 
and a wise, an unexaggerated specialism also results in scien- 
tific progress. When the century was young every well- 
regulated Edinburgh household had its family doctor ; and 
his beneficent sceptre waved over each member thereof 
from cradle to grave. The family friend, who knew the 
secrets of the race, who had watched the children through 
their honest natural measles and the rest, he had a right 
—which was often hereditary—to have a fair idea of the 
family constitution, what physicking it could bear, and 
above all when it might with impunity be left alone. 
In an emergency at the inception of things he might 
possibly send for help to the one man-midwife of the 
period, the curiosity among doctors that was specially 
interested in the mystery more commonly entrusted to a 
Lucina. Or at a crisis, when the head of the family was 
nearing his end, he might so far consult the fitness of 
things as to call in a brother physician of age and wisdom 
to share his responsibility. Were a limb to be sacrificed, 
or was the u/timum remedium for gout and gravel obviously 
But these 
were desperate exceptions to the universal rule, which 
was that the family doctor was a permanent, all-wise, all- 
powerful friend, to lightly interfere with whom was revo- 
lutionary, while even to dream of changing him meant a 


necessary, a friend would look in and help. 


social and domestic cataclysm—a scandal to be hushed 
and instantly dissembled or to be inevitably the starting- 
point of a clan feud. 

All this is of the past ; the ties are broken, the responsi- 
bility is divided. The fashionable selection of a doctor 
now seems to be a question of geography—‘ so near, don't 
you know, and convenient for the servants and children’ ; 
or social politics—‘ the dear Duchess employs him ; and he 
has such a nice bed-side manner. And well enough 
this is so long as it is only the servants and children, 
but if we are ill ourselves then it is another matter: 
we have no confidence, we must have a consultant, per- 
haps we must have two at once; and we tell our doctor 
so, and his bed-side manner is about all we get from him ; 
and for the great ladies with whims and the men who 


like to be doctored there is the endless differentiation of 


specialism. A dentist, an aurist, an oculist are legitimate 
and really useful. In health to keep a homeopathist in 
constant attendance and for sickness to hold in reserve a 
regular medical-man is an amusement harmless in itself, 
less expensive than keeping a racing stable, and not 
dangerously exciting. But to have a special doctor for 
every organ is a somewhat risky amusement which any 
metropolis puts in the way of hypochondriacs. The thing 
is to have—if you can get one—a trusted friend, a good 
all-round man, who will tell you if he wants you to see a 
specialist, and will choose one for you himself. Such an 
ideal is Sir Douglas Maclagan. 

His father, Dr. David Maclagan, was a typical specimen 
of the perfect Scots gentleman. Some years of distin- 
guished service in the army preceded a life-time of profes- 
sional work in Edinburgh as the old-fashioned family doctor 
we have endeavoured to describe. He had a family of seven 
sons, six of whom still survive. All these brothers, of whom 
Sir Douglas is the eldest, grew into men of mark and 
individuality. One is a distinguished officer of Engineers, 
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another is Bishop of Lichfield ; three were medical men ; 
a sixth was manager of a great Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion; and the admirable business habits and strong charit- 
able bent of the other have set him at the head of 
several distinguished Scottish charitable associations. 
With such a home and such a start in life, Douglas 
Maclagan soon set his foot on the ladder of success. Work 
in the Dispensary, at the Infirmary, in the Extra-mural 
School, led in due course to a Professorship in the Univer- 
sity. The character and variety of this work illustrate 
well his all-round ability. He began by being Surgeon to 
the Royal Infirmary, a post which generally ends in surgi- 
eal specialism. But in those days before chloroform the 
cruelty and the pity of it were too much for his tender 
heart. He did not like it, and he left it. He then, 
having a strong botanical and chemical talent, lectured for 
many years on Materia Medica; and when he passed into 
the Chair of Medical Jurisprudence in the University he 
obtained the right to lecture on Clinical Medicine in the 
Infirmary. His pupils well remember not only the valu- 
able instruction in practical medicine and therapeutics 
given in the lecture theatre, but the still more rare and 
valuable bed-side instruction in the way to treat a suffering 
fellow-creature not as a case but as a friend—not only 
with drugs but with sympathy. Many generations of 
students of law and medicine can testify to the excellence 
of his teaching and his unfailing kindness and courtesy in 
his Medical Jurisprudence Chair. This subject, in the 
words of his famous rival, Dr. Littlejohn, ‘ includes litera- 
ture and art, science, philosophy, and theology, besides 
all the special branches of medicine and surgery, with 
their bearings on law’ : a most comprehensive subject, re- 
quiring a teacher both clear and wise. While still middle- 
aged, he was the trusted physician and friend of many 
Edinburgh households ; but as years and honours crowded 
in upon him he had to give up his family practice, and 
reserve himself for consultation. For his work is manifold, 
almost endless. Consulted by the Crown in all important 
medico-legal questions, trusted by the public in all matters 
hygienic and sanitary, doing his full share of teaching 
both in University and Infirmary, he has still found time 
to serve his profession by being, like his father, President 
first of the College of Surgeons and then (thirty years 
later) of the College of Physicians. And even this well- 
filled professional life covers but a small part of his work. 
In every part of a good citizen’s duty he takes more than 
his share. For thirty years he has been an acting Volun- 
teer Surgeon, not doing merely ornamental duty but taking 
his full share both in field and camp. He is Surgeon- 
General to the Royal Company of Archers. You find him in 
the chair or on the platform at any public meeting where 
social, sanitary, or charitable objects are to be furthered. 
And he can play as well as work. His seventy-seven years 
do not prevent him from being a keen sportsman, an excel- 
lent shot, a capital singer. He can write his own songs as 
well as sing them. They, and many other poems grave 
and gay, are collected in a charming book, Nugw Canore 
Medicw ; or, Lays of the N.T.D. (New Town Dispensary). 
The inner life and private waggery of the best men in 
Edinburgh medical circles are chronicled and reflected 
in this amusing collection, which is brimful of fun, of 
pathos, and of patriotism. Sir Douglas is the senior 
member of both the famous old Medical Clubs of Edin- 
burgh; and when Maclagan is in the chair his friends 
know that the club dinner is sure to be a success. All 
things he has enjoyed greatly ; with a young heart and 
body he is attaining a green old age, happy in the respect 
of his fellow-citizens and the love and admiration of his 
own profession. 
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FOUR BOOKS A YEAR. 


pyAeety has the world ceased to look on wondering, 

with its thumbs turned down, at the Free Church 
defying the Macaskills, when news comes of still more 
‘liberal’ movements in Free Church homes. The mem- 
bers of certain advanced Free Churches, or rather the 
bolder spirits among them, have taken a solemn vow to 
read four books a year. The object, it need scarcely be 
said, is self-culture on a grand scale, and any four books 
will not do. 

According to the monthly organ of the denomination, 
which thinks the scheme ‘an excellent one,’ litera- 
ture is divided into four sections, and the members of 
this Guild for Compelling Themselves to be Cultured 
Whether they Like It or Not are ‘taken bound’ to 
read (in a single year) either one book in each section or 
four books selected from more than one section. That 
they are really ‘taken bound’ we are reluctant to believe ; 
for in a free country, let alone a Free Church, this would be 
against the law, and the relatives of the captives, especi- 
ally if dependent on them, would assuredly cut the cords. 
Probably the phrase is only used advisedly as an intima- 
tion that members are sworn by horrid oaths to keep to 
their promise, and it at least shows that the Guild means 
business. How the members are sworn in has not been 
divulged, but otherwise publicity is courted. To under- 
take to read four books a year is no light matter, and 
intending members are therefore plainly told what will be 
expected of them. The special provision against selecting 
all four books from one section is, we believe, a judicious 
one. 

Though we have not had the good fortune to learn the 
four divisions of literature, as recognised by the Free 
Church, we have little doubt that fiction is one of 
them, and that it is represented by the works of 
Miss Annie S. Swan and Miss Edna Lyall. The 
former is said by authorities to be as orthodox as she is 
delightful, so that one might gorge upon her even to the 
extent of four volumes in a year without becoming un- 
settled for the ordinary work of life ; but Rumour of the 
many tongues whispers that Miss Lyall is scareely sound. 
Her novels are reported to have an uncanny fascination 
about them, such as makes Free Church ministers conceal 
them behind the sofa, and read them with locked doors 
when they ought to be getting ready for the prayer- 
meeting. The Free Church students of Edinburgh take 
it for granted that Miss Lyall is the greatest of living 
novelists, and one of their Professors lately delivered a 
lecture on her teaching. These things being so, it is well 
that this lady’s works should be looked after. Besides, 
there would obviously be comparatively little credit in 
reading four of them in a year. 

While we read—and this is a solemn thought—the 
Guild may be at their four books night and day. It may 
be hastily concluded that, in thus swiftly cramming them- 
selves with the great thoughts of the world, the members 
will have to forego social intercourse, and even regular 
church attendance. ‘This is a mistake. The pleasant re- 
unions over tea-cups will doubtless have to be surrendered, 
or swallowed up in the grand annual carouse, the soiree ; 
but there will be a new bond of union between the mem- 
bers. Mr. Geddes will entice Mrs. M‘Lauchlin on to the 
subject of literature, in order to see whether he is a 
chapter ahead of her, and can so afford to take a rest. 
Those who master a complete book in the first three 
months will be able proudly to compare notes with those 
who have fallen behind. By the middle of the year the 
excitement will be intense, and in breathing spaces the 
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great subject of discussion will be whether those who are 
a book behind will be able, by sitting up at nights, to 
make up for lost time. It will be generally known 
that Mr. Strachan, if he goes on as he has begun, will 
reach the end of his task by the first week in December, 
but the prize will not already be as good as his. There is 
certain to be some dark horse who speaks not of his 
progress, but is nevertheless slaving to beat Strachan’s 
record. 

Competitors (if the word be allowed) should be warned 
against thinking that he who divides his four books, 
by counting the pages, into three hundred and sixty- 
five parts, and then takes doggedly a part a day, is 
necessarily sure of the honours. His health may give way, 
or the dark horse may pass him by reading a book in a 
single month. Advice how to read would probably be 

thrown away. Each member of the Guild must be left 
to discover the best way for himself. Lest there be prac- 
tical jokers in the house, however—and one never knows, 
even in Free Church manses—competitors may be warned 
of the fate of Balbus, a school-boy. Balbus, with a deter- 
mination not less than theirs, swore to read a complete 
book in a month, and risked his catapult on the oath. He 
never got beyond chapter eight, however, for those with 
whom he had the bet always turned his marker back to 
the end of the preceding chapter, and kept him reading 
chapter eight till time was up. 

In offering a number of books from which to choose, the 
Guild, it may be feared, is laying up trouble for itself. 
The books cannot be of equal length, and it will only be 
human nature on the part of the competitors to pick out 
the little ones. Some may tackle the big books, just as a 
certain kind of insect is said to go straight for the tallest 
man, and then who is to say that he who works off four 
small books is a greater than he who comes to grief at the 
end of the third big one? In common justice, the number 
of pages should be reckoned ; ay, and of words in a page. 
Those, again, who find, by the middle of December, 
that they have set themselves an impossible task 
cannot be blamed for holding that two books a year 
would have been a more practical standard to start 
with ; and human nature, once more, will make those 
who are in at the death hold up their heads when 
they pass by those who have failed. ‘Taken bound’ may 
imply that the unsuccessful are liable to a fine ; and blood 
may be spilt over that. 

We have no desire to discourage the Guild in their 
ambition towards culture. The ministers especially have 
much need of it. But, to be serious, all such petty 
schemes are doomed to failure. Radicalism has been 
defined as the policy of compelling people to be free, and 
such compulsion is not a whit more hopeless than the 
attempt to compel people to be cultured. Every well- 
intentioned minister who starts a harmless scheme is sure 
to find supporters in his congregation, but it must fail of its 
object when it aims at forcing men and women into be- 
coming what a small section of the public has become by 
choice. Culture is to be attained to only by those who 
reach it unconsciously, because their inclination has taken 
them to the roads that lead to it ; no one will get within 
sight of it who regards the roads as dreary hills, merely to 
be climbed because something good grows at the top. As 
a consequence the member of the Free Church who reads 
Ballantyne’s Coral Island because he likes it comes nearer 
culture than the Guild that groans and pants through 
four classics a year. After all it is no sin not to care for 
books ; the sin is to admire them in a sham way, or to 
make others read against their will for an end that will 
never be attained. The Guild should sell its books and 
buy cricket bats. 
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TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND BEFORE SCOTT. 
“CAPTAIN” BURT. 


NHE first notable tourist in Scotland proper was the 
anonymous author of A Journey through Scotland, 
published in 1723; the second, much less complimen- 
tary and consequently better remembered, was ‘ Captain’ 
Burt. The author of the Journey was a very good-natured 
observer, so very willing to see the ‘ bonny side’ of bonny 
Scotland that it may reasonably be suspected that there 
was a method in his good-nature. The book, in truth, 
has very much the air of a publisher's speculation. It was 
written in the panegyrical style with which society papers 
have made us familiar in their sketches of celebrities, and 
the motive was probably the same: an ingenuous desire 
to promote the circulation. There was much force in 
Burt’s sarcastic comment on his predecessor, that a more 
appropriate title would have been A Tour to the Herald's 
College and the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in Great 
Britain. The author, indeed, wrote avowedly to please the 
nobilityand gentry,and claimed that his work was ‘not abare 
description of the country but of the families so celebrated 
all over Europe for their antiquity.’ There was truth, no 
doubt, in his compliments to the gentlemen of Scotland 
on the length of their pedigrees, and also on the magnifi- 
cence of the seats of the gentry and the palaces of the 
nobility, for from the time of the Union of the Crowns 
many Scots families had been busily engaged in ruining 
themselves over stone and lime, fine gardens, marble halls, 
and picture galleries. There was truth in the compli- 
ments, and it was pleasant to have them thus set down in 
print. The Journey was a book that no Scots gentleman's 
library should have been without, and it is to be hoped 
that the author had his reward. He had previously done 
England in a similar spirit. That there was money in the 
scheme is very evident from the fact that a year or two 
afterwards Daniel Defoe, always on the alert for what 
would sell, came out with a rival Your through Great 
Britain, a volume of which was devoted to Scotland. 
Defoe had been a good deal in the Lowlands of Scotland 
himself about the time of the Union, and had even pene- 
trated in the course of his secret negotiations as far north 
as Dunrobin Castle. His Jour is much more lively read- 
ing and much more comprehensive in its aims. It became 
a classic guide-book, and after his death passed through 
many editions, being extended here and abridged there, 
packed with new facts, written up to date, and generally 
cut about and patched till the ‘letters’ lost all their 
original racy vigour. No edition after 1731 can be 
ascribed to Defoe without doing him an injustice. 

To return to ‘Captain’ Burt. To him belongs the 
credit of being the first to describe the Central High- 
lands, from Inveraray to Inverness, and from Fort-William 
to Dunkeld. The author of the Journey claimed to have 
perambulated Scotland from corner to corner, but he had 
not ventured within the rugged, roadless, and lawless dis- 
trict, and Defoe spoke of it only from hearsay. It was 
actually traversed by Burt. What this gentleman's busi- 
ness in the Highlands was remains more or less of a 
mystery. Macaulay frankly calls him ‘ Captain,’ as was the 
fashion at the beginning of this century, when his Letters 


JSrom the North of Scotland were re-edited. But it is clear 


from internal evidence as well as from documents that he 
was not a military officer. All that can be made out for 
certain is that he was something connected with General 
Wade's force. He writes at one time as if he had been 
one of a surveying party, and at another as if he had to 
do with the Commissariat ; and he is known to have col- 


lected the rents of a forfeited estate. Gough calls him an 
‘illiterate hack’; but this is national prejudice, and must 
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seem to any reader of the Letters absurd in the highest 
degree. In whatever capacity employed, the writer of 
the Letters was undoubtedly in Scotland at the time of 
the making of General Wade’s roads : his book is obviously 
the record of direct observation, and was not vamped up 
in Grub Street out of the imagination of any ‘hack,’ 
literate or illiterate. The famous roads were begun in 
1726, and were eleven years in making. Burt's last letter 
gives an account of them after they were completed, and 
he mentions incidentally that the other letters had been 
sent eight years before. The Letters were not published 
till 1754, when the Highlands had been opened up to the 
general tourist by the suppression of the feudal system ; 
but they were apparently written between 1727 and 1730. 
Whatever his duties, Burt was apparently stationed for a 
considerable time at Inverness, and had occasion to travel 
backwards and forwards several times between Inverness 
and London. Illiterate he certainly was not: he writes 
as an educated gentleman and a minute, acute, and fair- 
minded observer, and his descriptions both of scenery and 
of customs impress the reader with a sense of patience, 
accuracy, good-nature, and good sense. 

The substance of Macaulay’s description of the High- 
lands in the thirteenth chapter of his History is avowedly 
taken from Burt, but the use that he makes of the Leélers 
in painting his large stage picture is not altogether fair. 
It suited Macaulay’s need for broad effects to represent 
the travelling Englishman as much more of a prejudiced, 
comfort-loving ‘ pock-pudding ’ than the Letlers really show 
him to have been, It is true that he uses such expressions 
about the Highland hills as Macaulay quotes ; that he asks 
what is the use of these ‘monstrous excrescences, and 
compares their bleak and barren ruggedness unfavourably 
with the smooth charms of Richmond Hill. But Macaulay 
takes these and similar expressions much too literally : 
it is abundantly evident from the context that Burt was 
humourously posing as an unromantic person, flouting, as a 
modern might do in a spirit of wilful paradox, an estab- 
lished taste for the romantic in scenery. ‘The romantic 
prospect of the rugged mountains, he says in one of his 
Letters, ‘ would I daresay for its novelty be more entertain- 
ing to you than it is to me—to you who, not having these 
hideous productions of nature near you, wantonly procure 
even bad imitations of them in little artificial rocks and 
diminutive cataracts of water. And he adds that he 
would advise the artisans of such artificial productions 
to visit Scotland ‘ for their better information’ as painters 
travel to Italy to study the great masters. Similarly, ina 
letter describing his first journey to Inverness along the 
coast, he says that ‘ the rugged romantic appearance of the 
mountains was to him, at the time, no bad prospect ; but 
since that he had been taught to think otherwise, by the 
sufferings he had met with among them.’ The trouble 
that Burt took to describe the mountain scenery and the 
spirit with which he narrates some of his journeys, before 
the roads were made, through bogs, along the edge of 
precipices, through torrents, over chasms, are sufficient 
evidence that he was not so unromantic a person as he 
professed to be. A man does not take such pains with 
what has caused him nothing but disgust and discom- 
fort. We can forgive a traveller who describes with 
such fidelity and obvious enjoyment his little affectation in 
speaking of the mountains as a ‘ disagreeable subject, and 
slandering their colour as being ‘ of a dismal gloomy brown, 
drawing upon a dirty purple, and most of all disagreeable 
when the heath is in bloom.’ We detect here the note of 
the wilful paradoxist, and this is still more marked in such 
a passage as the following :—‘ Of all the views the most 
horrid is to look at the hills from east to west, or vice 
versd ; for then the eye penetrates far among them, and 
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sees more particularly their stupendous bulk, frightful 
irregularity, and horrid gloom, made yet more sombrous by 
the shades and faint reflections they communicate one to 
another.’ The words of a man who writes thus must not 
be taken to the stump of the letter. Although he does 
say that ‘it is the deformity of the hills that makes the 
natives conceive of their naked straths and glens as the 
most beautiful objects in nature,’ we must balance this 
with the casual confession that on one of his returns from 
England it was a pleasure for him to see a Highland glen, 
though for the life of him he could not explain the charm. 
Out of Burt’s own mouth it is not difficult to convict him 
of having been a genuine lover of Highland scenery, 
though he did try to dissemble his love, grumbled a little 
at dirty inns, bad cookery, and other hardships, and sur- 
veyed the feudal qualities of the Highlanders more from 
the point of view of English policy than of romantic effect. 
As a describer of manners Burt deserves a high place for 
his patience, honesty, and fairness. He was one of the 
first to try to paint ‘the genius of a people’ without 
regard to ‘the dignity of history’: anticipating Macaulay 
in direct repudiation of this phrase and its baleful influence 
on the historian. 


SCOTTISH BOOKS AND THEIR MARKET 
VALUES. 

TEXHE past season’s book sales, summarised in Book-Prices 

Current (Elliot Stock), contained some highly inter- 
esting and important works relating more or less intimately 
to Scotland and Scottish matters. The sales of the 
second and third portions of the library of the late James 
T. Gibson Craig brought a number of desirable, but not 
especially rare, Scottish books into the market, and it may 
be here pointed out that the total amount realised by the 
entire library was £15,509, 4s. 6d. It would be interest- 
ing to compare the prices paid, with those received, for 
the books in this valuable library. | Books, and especially 
modern books, exhibit a remarkable tendency to decrease 
in value, and, as in the case of certain mines, he who 
‘holds on’ in anticipation of a ‘rise’ is likely to repent 
his purchases. Speculation in books has become quite a 
fine art in recent years, and must be regarded from a 
strictly commercial point of view. If a man once lets in 
sentiment, the extreme probability is that he will make a 
fool of himself, besides having to curtail household expenses 
—invariably the first object of the person who has to re- 
trench. Books which, according to Charles Lamb's dictum, 
‘no gentleman's library should be without’ are easily pur- 
chaseable, and are not very difficult to sell at a small reduc- 
tion; books with fictitious values and ‘ fancy’ prices do 
not appear to be amenable to the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand, and a work may fetch pounds at one sale, 
whilst its exact counterpart may be knocked down for a 
few shillings at another. This is particularly the case with 
a number of the classics, the craze for which, we are glad 
to observe, is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. The 
bibliographers and collectors of fifty and sixty years ago, 
such as Dibdin, appear to have fostered the idea that Sal- 


vation itself was procurable only by acquiring a library of 


Aldines and Elzevirs. Such pedantic foolery is now quite 
obsolete ; and if the craze for illustrated ‘ first editions’ is 
carried to excess, collectors have the consolation that such 
books are at all events enjoyable and eyeable. 

One result of this emphatic and wise reaction is seen 
in the fact that works printed in Scotland at any time pre- 
vious to 1700 are steadily increasing in value ; and from 
the general scarcity of such books it may be taken for 
granted that the prices will continue to advance. The 
works dealing with the history of Scotland and with 
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the genealogy of Scottish families which appeared in 
the market from December 1887 to November 1888 
form interesting and important items in the sections 
into which we have roughly arranged our notes. The 
variety is noteworthy. In very few instances did more 
than two copies of a moderately rare book occur through- 
out the year. Two examples of Gordon’s /tinerarium Sep- 
tentrionale, 1726, fetched £1, 1s. and £2, 12s.; but the 
copy for which the latter price was paid contained 
the supplement. The only copy of Scotia Depicta, with 
series of etchings by Fittler after drawings by Nattes, 
1804, sold for a guinea. Three complete copies of G. 
Chalmers’ Caledonia, 1807-24, commanded good prices, a 
rather poor copy going for two guineas, another in better 
condition for five guineas, and an example of the very few 
large-paper copies selling for £9, 15s. ; an incomplete set 
containing the first and second volumes only going at 
£1, 6s. The first edition of Bellenden’s translation of Hec- 
tor Boece’s Scotorum Historia, 1536, with the title and first 
leaf in facsimile and the margins of several leaves mended, 
was snapped-up by Mr. Quaritch for £22, 10s.; but a 
Parisian edition, in Latin, of 1574, went for £1, and two 
examples of the 1821 edition, of which only two hundred 
copies were printed, went for £2, 14s. and £1, 6s. respec- 
tively. Several Pinkertons appeared from time to time: 
two large-paper copies of Iconographia Scotica, 1797, going 
for £2, 6s.and £2, 16s. respectively ; and the same num- 
ber of Vite Antique Sanctorum Scotia, 1789, fetching £3, 18s, 
and £2, 19s., the copy for which the greater sum was paid 
possessing an extraneous value in having the autographs of 
Ritson and J. Chalmers. One copy of the same author's 
Scottish Gallery, 1797-1799, sold for £1, 9s. No fewer 
than five copies of Slezer’s Theatrum Scotia occurred in 
the market, but the first edition, 1693, is still by far the 
most valuable, one example selling for £198, another for 
£23, and a third (presumably imperfect) for £6, 5s. 
Unfortunately the conditions of these three are not in 
any way indicated by Book-Prices Current—a great fault 
in a useful publication. An 1874 edition of Slezer went 
for £2, 7s., and one of 1814 for two guineas. Storer’s 
Views of Edinburgh, 1820, also fetched a couple of guineas, 
and at two shillings less a copy of the 1788 edition of 
Arnot’s History of the same place was sold. A fine copy 
of Drummond’s O/d Edinburgh, 1879, on large paper, sold 
for £5, 5s., whilst an ordinary copy sold for £2, 19s. 
M‘Ure’s History of Glasgow, 1830, with proofs of plates on 
India paper, sold for £1, 6s., and a large-paper copy of 
the same work for £1, 13s. 
Glasgow, with portrait, two large folding views, and por 
trait of Sir J. Anstruther, fetched £8. Two works closely 
‘related’ to each other—Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland 
(original edition, not published), 1798, and Crawfurd’s Peer- 
age of Scotland, 1716, with ms. additions respecting the Mar 
family, sold for £5 and £1, 13s. respectively ; and a fine 
large-paper copy of Stodart’s Scottish Arms, 1881, went for 
£2,17s. An uncut copy of Jamieson’s Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language, 1808-24, sold for two guineas, which 
was certainly not an extravagant price. Out of eight copies 
of Grose’s Antiquities which appeared only two of the Scot- 
tish parts were offered separately, and these sold for one 
guinea and (large paper) £1, 18s. respectively. Only 
two sets of Archwologia Scotica, 1792-1874, appeared, and 
neither was complete; one set went to Mr. Quaritch for 
£9, 10s., and the other to Mr. Bull for just five pounds 


less. Ordinary copies of John Hill Burton’s History of 


Scotland did not much exceed twenty shillings, the excep- 
tions being one in panelled-calf binding, 1853-70 (£7, 
12s. 6d.), and another with woodcuts, 1867-70 (£6, 12s. 6d.). 
The first edition of the History of Scotland, 1655, by 
Drummond of Hawthornden, was purchased for £6, 2s. 6d.; 
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Anderson's Collections relating to Mary Queen of Scots, 1727, 
went for £1, 16s. 

The number of family genealogies which appeared in 
the market is almost alarming. As in nearly every 
instance the number of copies printed was strictly limited, 
the comparatively high prices are accounted for. There 
were Drummond’s Drummond (£4, 6s.); Fraser's Frasers 
of Philorth (£15, 5s.); Earls of Cromartie (£12, 10s.) ; 
Chiefs of Colquhoun (£12, 15s.) ; Red Book of Grandtully 
(£15, 10s.) ; Chiefs of Grant (£24); Lennox (£12, 5s.) ; 
Maxwells of Pollok (£17); Menteith (£14, 5s.); Mont- 
gomeries (£19) ; Scotts of Buccleuch (£40) ; Carnegies (£20, 
10s.), and Stirlings of Keir (£16), and several others by 
the same author and others. 

To ‘Burnsiana’ a separate article might be very well 
devoted, and so we shall confine ourselves to a few of the 
more important lots. First and foremost comes Poems : 
Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, 1786, first edition, with some 
uncut leaves; and for this ‘ trifle’ £111 was paid. <A pre- 
sentation copy of the second edition, 1793, from the author 
to Mrs. Riddell of Woodley Park, sold for £83. Fergus- 
son’s Poems on Various Subjects, with Burns’s autograph on 
title and an original poem of twelve lines, fetched £75. 
Early editions of Allan Ramsay command good prices, as, 
for instance, the Poems, 1721-8 (£1, 18s.); whilst the 
Foulis edition of The Gentle Shepherd sells for £1, 16s. 
The first and early issues of Sir Walter Scott’s poetical 
works offer a distinct and even painful comparison, for 
commercially they are scarcely worth the cost of carriage 
to the auction-room. Collections of, or works relat- 
ing to, Scottish minstrelsy are numerous; and among 
those catalogued in the volume before us are: Thom- 
son’s Collection of Scots Songs, 1733 (£1, 3s.); Laing’s 
edition of Dunbar’s Poems (from £1, 2s. to £2, 12s.) ; 
Hogg’s Jacobite Relics of Scotland, 1819-21 (£1, 8s.) ; 
Sibbald’s Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, 1802 (from £1, 10s. 
to £1, 19s.) ; Forbes’s Cantus (a perfect copy of 1682 sell- 
ing for £9, 15s., nearly all the others offered being more 
or less imperfect) ; Fugitive Scottish Poetry, two series (£5) ; 
Campbell's History of Poetry in Scotland, 1798 (t.v. £8, 8s.) ; 
Daunay’s Ancient Scottish Melodies, 1838 (£1, 4s.) ; Scots 
Poems, 1713-11 (£4, 4s.) ; Poems, by Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, 1656 (£11) ; and the same author's Forth Feast- 
mg, 1617 (£47). Our list in this section would be greatly 
extended if we included all the reprints, facsimile and 
otherwise. 

A defective copy of Laud’s Booke of Common Prayer and 
of the Church of Scot- 
land, with King James’s translation of the Psalms, 1637, 


Administration of the Sacraments . . 


sold for 8 guineas, one very nearly perfect for £9, 17s. 6d., 
and a reprint for £1, 14s. Among Bibles printed at Edin- 
burgh we may mention the 1705 edition, with Psalms in 
metre, £5, 10s. ; that of 1716, also with Psalms in metre, 
£1, 18s. ; the 1719, £1, 11s. ; and the ‘ Immaculate’ edi- 
tion in large paper, 1812, £2. And lastly, in this section 


we may name a copy of Knox’s Historie of the Church of 


Scotland, first edition, 1584, and this, although wanting the 
beginning and end as usual, sold for £13. 

In our miscellaneous section the most generally inter- 
esting books are the publications of the various book 
clubs. A fine series of the Roxburghe Club publications 
was included in the second portion of the Craig Library, 
and an average of £2 was obtained for each volume. ‘The 
Grampian Club publications do not, as a rule, command 
anything like high prices ; but the Cartulary of Cambus- 
kenneth, with facsimile and other illustrations, is an excep- 
tion, inasmuch as it brought 4 guineas. A complete set 
of the Bannatyne Club publications sold for £170, and odd 
volumes for much less in proportion. A complete set of the 
Spalding Club publications, in all 38 volumes, was bought 
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by Mr. Quaritch for £28. In natural history we may name 
Gray's Birds of the West of Scotland, 1871 (£2, 2s.), and 
R. K. Greville’s Scottish Cryptogamic Flora, 1823-8 (£5, 10s.), 
and in science a nearly complete series of the 7'ransactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which Messrs. Sotheran 
bought for £29. 





TO HUSBANDS ONLY. 
V.—WHERE IS MRS. MARTIN ? 


TPXHIS was the question which everybody, most naturally, 

put to Martin, as he urged a wild and selfish career 
amidst the pleasures of an assumed bachelorhood. Where 
is Mrs. Martin? In ancient Scottish homes, where they 
drove the dappled deer, in bothies where men lodged who 
pursued the salmon and the speckled trout, at lawn tennis 
tournaments on the Ladies’ Links, at the club, wherever 
men and women congregated, this dire question was put. 
Various and incongruous answers were given by the guilty 
husband! He represented that private business had called 
Mrs. Martin into Kamtschatka; that she had disguised 
herself as an able-bodied amateur sailor, and gone on a 
Treasure Quest to the latest version of Treasure Island ; 
that she was in the Engadine ; that she was writing, in 
the seclusion of Easter Island, an orthodox theological 
romance. In Easter Island, he pointed out, she could 
escape interviewers, and her mss. were unlikely to be 
pilfered by enterprising American publishers. These, 
and other excuses, palpably inconsistent and in themselves 
not adapted to convince the reasoning faculties, were 
proffered by Martin. 

The burden of invention, the assumption of innocence, 
began to weigh upon him. He shot wildly ; his putting 
was demoralised in itself and a cause of profanity to his 
partners. Men began to shun him, especially as he added 
revoking and the trumping of his partner's best to his 
other excesses and irregularities. 
whisky and soda-water began to excite remark even in 


His consumption of 


scenes where a moderate thirst has never yet been regarded 
as a moral transgression. In short, Martin’s holiday, 
though spent among haunts of innocent exhilaration and 
healthful exercise, was manifestly no triumphant success. 
Few, indeed, observing how he had descended to the use 
of a driving putter (scandal even whispered that he had 
fished for salmon with a prawn), would have recognised in 
He himself 
began to be conscious of his own failings, and made a 


him the jovial sportsman of former Augusts. 


hasty retreat homewards, leaving the convenient and 
palatial station of St. Andrews by the most matutinal train. 


VI.—CRIME ENCOUNTERS CRIME. 


A slight accident detained Martin between York and 
London. *T was one hour after midnight when he stood 
on the steps of his residence in a quiet street of Ken- 
sington, 

One of the clock! 

His anxious fingers were fumbling for his latch-key : 
where was it? Whither, in that wild holiday, had it 
wandered? Had he a vague memory of having spun for 
salmon ferox with it, as Dr. Hamilton did for trout (he 
says) with an empty tin paint tube? He could not find 
it; but, what was this ? 

O Goodness ! the hall door was open ! 

The door was unlocked, though pushed as far as it would 
go without locking: and the same with intent to deceive. 

The knees of Martin shook together like castanets. 

Getting at his flask, and feverishly unscrewing the top, 
which rattled down the stairs with a jingle, Martin found 
that the flask was emply. 
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He collected his enfeebled energies, and stole into his 
own dark house, bolting and barring the door behind him. 

A dim light shone upwards in the recess of the hall. 

It shone on a dark figure crumpled up in a chair; du- 
biously from the floor shone the light on huge, unshod, 
stockinged feet, on a brawny frame relaxed, on a face 
which, where the black crape mask had fallen off, was 
deadly white and unshaven ! 

Martin was no coward. Hastily he undid his bag of 
clubs, and selected a stout and trenchant mashy. 

With this weapon, grasped in a sinewy fist, Martin 
approached the unconscious burglar. 

The man had fainted from very horror. Fear was frozen 
on each lineament. 

Taking off the curtain-cord from the dining-room 
windows, Martin bound the wretch, trussing him up with 
a niblick thrust under his knees and tying his hands in 
front. Then he dropped candescent vesuvians down the 
back of his bull-neck till the great frame shook. Life was 
returning ! 

‘ Brandy !’ whispered the half-conscious giant. 

Supplying him with a tumbler of paraffin from an unlit 
lamp, Martin shook him into intellectual life. 

‘What are you about, sir?’ he whispered hoarsely, and, 
as it might almost appear, superfluously ; for the dark 
lantern, the jimmy, the mask attested the burglar. 

‘About goin’ for the police,’ answered Mr. Sikes 
grutHy. 

‘ You! you going for the police ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, if you keeps a lady sitting as stiff as a wax- 
work, with The Wrong Box in her hand ; a lady as isn’t 
dead and isn’t alive, to frighten a honest tradesman out 
of his mind in the exercise of his profession, you must 
expect the police. Look here, my bloke, if you can black- 
mail me I can blackmail you: wot’s the matter with 
that there lady? If you split, J’// split—ay, and maybe 
if you don’t, unless you pay up regularly by quarterly 
instalments.’ 

VIIL.—THE END, 

Conceive the agony of Martin’s position. For the Secret 
of Happiness, as communicated by Mumphius, had been 
the secret of suspending the animation of Woman, so that 
Man might go off and amuse himself, unhampered by a 
helpmate, unencumbered by wife, or luggage, or lady’s- 
maid, a free agent. ‘Tis the dread secret of the Mason 
Wasp, which thus provides fresh food for its yet unhatched 
young, by freezing the life in the flies which it deposits 
with its eggs. 

This had been the Mystery of Mumphius, this he had 
revealed to his disciples, this charm had Martin exercised, 
thus had he been emancipated in the holidays. Here was 
Mrs. Martin ! 

And now, all was known, known to a miscreant who, if 
brought to trial, would blab ; if left untried, would write 
to The Rowdy Puritan, or some other such journal, if not 
bought off, and would expose the family concerns of 
Martin. And who could always keep buying off a miscreant 
like this burglar ? 

Martin felt——(here any novel-reader can imagine what 
Martin must have felt). His voice adhered to his jaws. 
A gelid moisture suffused him. He gasped, he gurgled, a 
ery came choked from his lips, a crash resounded, a bell 
clanged. 

‘If you please, sir, Mr. Baker have asked me;to take the 
libbutty of waking you, as the other gentlemen are dis- 
turbed by your snoring, sir.’ 

It was the waiter. Martin was wide awake now, in 
the drawing-room of his club, the Tepidarium. At his feet 
lay The Scots Observer. 

All, all had been a dream. 


There had been no 
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Mumphius in Exeter Hall, no lecture, no Secret of Hap- 
piness, no suspension of Mrs. Martin’s animation. Nay, 
unusually animated did Martin find the lady, for he arrived 
at home just ten minutes before the dinner hour of the 
Duke of Bayswater. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin are enjoying their holiday at 
Cortina, in company with three actors (who give dramatic 
recitals), four socialistic deans, a brace of head-masters, 
and a large and warm assembly of German invalids. 

THE END. 
(Thank goodness. ) 





THE BALANCE OF NATURE. 

T would be difficult to find any man more absolutely 
under the dominion of phrases than atypical farmer of 
the old school, and among all his cut-and-dried axioms 
there is none which he holds more firmly than his belief 
in the impiety of destroying the Balance of Nature. 
According to his theory of the universe, owls were 
created for the destruction of field-mice, hawks to con- 
trol the number of singing-birds, rooks to kill the grubs, 
grubs to break up the clods, weasels to fight with rats, 
and boys and young men as a general check upon the 
increase of all living creatures. But within the last few 
years changes have taken place of a nature to touch 
with scepticism the mind of the most prejudiced be- 
liever in old saws. For wild life has been undergoing a 
complete revolution, and the clever, intelligent farmer of 
the new school does not profess to be puzzled by it. He 
has a reason for everything. If it be told that in cottages 
where in the autumn dusk the inmates heard every night 
the whir of the curlew’s wings and its dreary cry these 
sounds are heard no more, the answer is prompt: that this 
bird retreats before drainage. It seeks waste and moor- 
land just as the goldfinch flies after thistledown and the 
partridge follows corn, That blackbirds have multiplied 
prodigiously, while thrushes have not done so, is ex- 
plained by the fact that the former, which are the hardier 
birds, came almost unscathed through those severe winters 
a few seasons back which proved fatal to so many of their 
companions. Instances like these go far to prove that 
there is no such thing as a Balance in Nature. There are 

as many slugs to be killed to-day as ever there were. 

It would be strange indeed if the forces at work had 
not effected a perceptible change in the wild life of Great 
Britain. A very small number of rare birds—such, for 
example, as the osprey—are in danger of extermination 
owing to the unabated craze for shooting and stuffing ; 
but where there is not much temptation to do this, 
the rule has been for the species to increase. Even 
in the case of picturesque birds like the heron, which 
has been driven from its old haunts in Westmore- 
land and near Loch Achray, there is no need to fear 
extinction, for by remote streams this bird finds greater 
solitude than ever. 
his pensive figure as he gazes into the shallows are still 
familiar to the angler ; while in Roxburghshire, Berwick- 
shire, and Northumberland—of which I write with certainty 
—not only are the old heronries, like that at The Hirsel 
near Coldstream,as flourishing as ever, but nests have latterly 
been built in places where they were never known before. 
These in time if undisturbed will develop into large colonies, 
for the young birds make their homesby those of the parents ; 
and as long as they avoid places which attract tourists 
they are in little danger of annoyance. 
streams where their maintenance is grudged it is possible 
that they may be shot and their nests destroyed ; but for- 
tunately for them there are rivers flowing through great 
grass farms, where no one comes but the shepherd and the 


His broad, slow-flapping wings and 


In some angling 
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gamekeeper, and where the angler does not grudge the 
heron a trout for the sake of his company. But the main 
cause of the bird having found an asylum is the growing 
loneliness of the country. There are fewer village chil- 
dren to climb to the tree-tops for his nest, and fewer 
village loafers to pot him for his feathers. A more curious 
example of the growth of wild life owing to the depopula- 
tion of the rural districts is the extraordinary multiplication 
of rats and mice in the hedge-rows, of which many farmers 
complain. These destructive rodents could never have 
increased so marvellously had the old villager been still 
there with his terrier, to say nothing of the half-wild cats 
which spent more time in the fields than in the house, and 
which are diminished naturally as one hearth-fire after 
another is extinguished never to be lighted again. But 
the old farmer, who is strong on his Balance of Nature 
theory, says it was entirely the blame of the gamekeeper, 
who under a mistaken idea that owls destroy eggs and 
young birds, shoot these harmless and useful mousers when- 
ever they have achance. As the rats and mice in winter 
take up their quarters in the barn-yard, it is certainly 
worth considering whether the keepers could not be 
induced to spare the owls. 

It is largely owing to the operation of the Wild Birds 
Protection Act that the rivers are so much more populated 
than they used to be. As long as it was legal to 
shoot ‘ flappers’ it was impossible that wild duck should 
increase, for the young mallard is extremely good eating ; 
and though Mr. Browning has apostrophised that condi- 
tion in which ‘ unable to fly one swims,’ it is not favourable 
to an escape from a big-barrelled gun charged with duck- 
shot. But since the mother has been allowed to swim 
about with her long string of young ones in safety the 
sportsman has witnessed a great increase of this delight 
fully flavoured wild bird. The water-hen might have been 
equally fortunate but for its inborn stupidity, for it has 
never learned how sweet it is in the mouth of the fox, 
who comes prowling along the bank at dusk and in the 
early morning, and captures his prey easily as it feeds 
among the rushes on the meadow or amid the tall 
sedges at the river brim. Then her nest is placed 
on a low forked bough of the willow which stretches 
over the pool, and it is systematically robbed by the water- 
rat ; or it is close to the edge, within reach of any passer- 
by. And she scarcely has sense enough to know when 
to forsake her nest. The astute villager who boils the 
eggs for his breakfast, of four takes three, and then gets a 
fresh one every morning ; for the guileless bird, as long as 
there is a nest-egg, goes on laying as regularly as a barn- 
door fowl. In this instance Nature holds the balance toler 
ably even, and the water-hen waxes not in number, neither 
wanes. But her larger and warier companion, the coot, is 
oftener seen ; and where the slow river at length dashes 
away over a bed of rock and gravel, and tall elms and 
thick hazel bushes make it difficult to cast a line, the 
water-ouzel darts from stone to stone, and the kingfisher’s 
bright plumage blazes a moment in the sunlight as 
he skids down the stream, and the willow wrens and 
warblers mingle their faint voices with the gurgle of the 
water ; for all these have gained by the new law and the 
greater solitude. So too, in the wood which stretches to 
right and left, the yellowhammer, the green linnet, and 
the bullfinch have thriven amazingly. 

It is due as much to the gamekeeper as to legislation 
that our groves are so full, and to his exertions we also owe 
the fact that neither the migration of the country folk nor 
Were it 
not that there are wild ‘natural’ woods, such as Harrow 
Bog, where the game is not much looked after, and estates 
where the owners are careless, many destructive birds 


anything else has benefited some species much. 
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would become extinct. Hawks of all kinds are shot 
whenever they give a chance, and many devices are 
put in operation against the magpie and the carrion 
crow to punish them for their lust after eggs. The 
keeper watches for them on his rounds, and it is hardly 
possible for them to have a nest without giving him an 
opportunity of destroying them as they leave it. On 
windy evenings, too, he will post men in the plantations 
where they roost to shoot them at their home-coming. He 
is now beginning to see that the rook too is as inveterate an 
egg-eater as any of them. When a steel trap is set at the 
top of a long pole and baited with an egg for carrion crows, 
nine times out of ten it is a rook which gets caught there. 
The peewits appear to share this opinion of the rook ; for 
when the solitary carrion crow or stray rook ventures into 
the neighbourhood of a field where they have their nests, 
vigorous chase is given, and it is amusing to watch the 
crafty crow dodging from tree to tree to escape his assail- 
ants, who mount above and swoop down on him with 
the swiftness of lightning also. 
against dishonesty that swallows so bitterly attack hawks 


It is as a similar protest 


and the little song-birds combine to punish the magpie, 
whose bright coat of black and white always reminds one 
of a ‘ welsher’s’ check suit, while his swift, smooth flight, 
his curious hop, and his discordant cry mark him out as a 
dangerous as well as a disreputable inhabitant of the woods 
and hedgerows. The gamekeeper confers an untold benefit 
on the small birds by the ceaseless vigilance of his war 
against weasels, stoats, and such other beasts of prey 
as have not been almost or quite exterminated. He 
would deepen the obligation if he would extend his opera- 
tions to the rat, but the gamekeeper can hardly be induced 
to take the rat seriously. Certainly he kills him when he 
has the chance ; but as he thinks the eggs eaten by the rat 
mostly belong to small birds which exist on sufferance, he 
does not care to devote much time or care to his slaughter. 
But it is to be feared that, like a great many wiser people,not 
only does he interfere in a manner calculated to upset the 
Balance of Nature, but he hardly knows what is meant by 
the phrase. Whether Nature be let alone or an attempt 
be made to adjust it to human requirements, it has an 
inveterate tendency to become unsymmetrical. 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 
‘Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou.’ 
TEXHE linden leaves are wet, 
The gas-lights flare— 
Deep yellow jewels set 
In dusky air, 
In dim air subtly sweet 
With vanished rain— 


Hush !—from the distant street 





Again 
Life’s music swells and falls, 
Despairing—light— 
Beyond my garden walls 
This summer night. 


again— 


Where do you call me, where ? 
O Voice that cries! 

O murky evening air, 

What Paradise, 

Unsought, unfound, unknown, 
Inviteth me, 

With faint night-odours blown ? 
With murmurous plea ? 
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Future art thou, or Past ? 
Hope, or Regret ? 
My heart throbs thick and fast, 
Mine eyes are wet, 
For well and well I know 
Thou hast no share, 
Nor hence, nor long ago, 
Nor anywhere. 
GrauaM R. Tomson. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RE-ISSUE OF MODERN PAINTERS. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer] 


SIR,—I have just read Mr. Ruskin’s Epilogue to the new 
‘complete’ edition of Modern Painters, in which he attempts 
to explain the reprint to which I object. He says: ‘The re- 
publication of this book may seem to break faith with persons 
who have bought the old editions at advanced prices, trusting to 
my announced resolution that no other should be issued during 
my life-time. Had I remained in active health none could have 
been ; for I should have employed the engravers otherwise 
(especially Mr. Allen himself) ; but I have permitted the 
re-issue of this early work to be of what use it may, finding 
that my plans of better things in the same direction must be 
abandoned.’ 

The plea is characteristic enough ; but the point to be noted 
is that Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Collingwood give a widely different 
account of the reasons that led to this re-issue. Mr. Ruskin 
Says it was done to give employment to his engravers, while 
Mr. Collingwood pleads that it was done to meet the constant 
demand of Mr. Ruskin’s admirers for a new edition. Also, 
there isan even more startling note of divergence in the two 
statements: as Mr. Ruskin acknowledges that under certain 
conditions his promise was binding, while Mr. Collingwood 
absolutely denies that under any circumstances did that pro- 
mise hold. 

I should like to know why Mr. Ruskin limits his obligation 
to ‘persons who have bought the old editions at advanced 
prices,’ as it seems to me that the subscribers of 1873 have 
fully as strong ground for objecting to the present unlimited 
issue as any other class of buyers. 

Permit me to conclude with one more quotation from this elo- 
quent epilogue :—‘ So far from Art’s being immoral in the ulti- 
mate power of it, nothing but Art is moral.’ The buyers of 
Mr. Ruskin’s books have reason, I apprehend, to wish that the 
art critic had been endowed with something of that morality 
which obliges the less nobly gifted of the community to fulfil 
their obligations to one another. 

*] sign with my own hand this preface,’ etc., ‘and belonging 
to the last edition of the book in its complete form’ (signed) 
‘John Ruskin,’ 1873. And thereafter, ‘New and complete 
edition of Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters, in five vols., with all 
the illustrations,’ etc., 1887. So runs the world away :—I am, 
etc., R. T. HAMILTON BRUCE. 


THE LORD MAYOR AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
[To the Editor of Ze Scots Odserver.] 
London, 29th Fune 1889. 
S1R,—I have read with great interest the letter on the above 
subject in your last number signed ‘Common Sense.’ The 
series of points raised are of great importance, and reach, I 
venture to think, further than the writer of the letter fully 
realises. First of all he finds fault with a principle laid down 
in the leading article which he criticises, which principle is 
this : ‘ That when patriotic work has to be done, and Govern- 
ment fails to do it, then organised or unorganised private effort 
must step into the breach.’ Surely no British man can be found 
to deny this principle ? Does the Poor Law absolve us from the 
exercise of private charity? Do election expenses absolve 
high-minded men from fighting hopeless contests in order to 
maintain the unity of the Empire? 
But I am sure that in the main points at issue I should be 
almost in accord with your correspondent. The Government 
is bound by actual and moral pledges to supply the necessary 
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equipment. This statement of principle in various forms runs 
through the whole article criticised. And my own feeling is 
that the acceptance of charity by the Volunteers does not 
diminish their claim to the necessary Government grants ; 
while the giving of money gives at the same time a right to 
demand of the Government ultimate exemption from taxation. 

If ‘Common Sense’ could furnish the Volunteers to-morrow 
with their equipment complete through pressure on the Govern- 
ment, or even if he had any reasonable prospect of attaining 
this result in the course of a few months, he would be justified 
in advising the rejection of the Lord Mayor’s charity. Unfor- 
tunately matters are pressing, and we must take what we can 
get. I am,as ‘Common Sense’ was, a Volunteer officer. No 
man can judge another ; but I would not be induced to leave 
the ‘service on the ground that ‘while I paid the piper my 
neighbours did the dancing.’ 

But when ‘Common Sense’ passes to the enunciation of the 
principle that ‘ Military service and payment for military ser- 
vice should be equitably distributed among the male popula- 
tion,’ I not only agree with him absolutely, but think that he 
has found in one sentence the most accurate possible expression 
of my own views on a complicated subject. This is the prin- 
ciple on which the Volunteer system should be worked. 

But, while urging this principle, I do not admit that ‘ Com- 
mon Sense’s’ application of it is the right one. I think I have 
a more excellent way. He advocates the Militia Ballot. It 
has proved a failure except in a long-continued crisis. Anda 
long-continued invasion crisis has been admitted to be impos- 
sible. Invasion, as Lord Wolseley says, is a question of success 
or failure in a fortnight. We, therefore, must find a way of 
training and organising a Volunteer force that shall make the 
threat of invasion idle. 

There is, as far as I can see, only one way of doing this. I 
wish to claim no originality for my scheme, but I hope in the 
future to work out the details by which the scheme may become 
areality. Indeed the idea is, and has been for years common 
property. And if others will save me the trouble of elaborat- 
ing its intricacies, so much the better for me if not for them. 

The following are the principles :— 

1. Every able-bodied man who is not a Volunteer to pay in 
proportion for those who become efficient Volunteers. 

2. The ‘standard of efficiency’ to be raised. Volunteers in 
their first year to attend sixty drills of one hour each ; and to 
have the option of resigning under payment of the tax levied 
under 1., during any part of this training. 

3. Those remaining to have a course of training for four 
subsequent years, of twenty drills of one hour each, in plain 
clothes, ten drills of two or more hours in uniform, and a week’s 
training ina drill camp. 

(In these years the training of thirty drills to be arranged so 
that a definite course of instruction could be followed. Thus 
on each subject of instruction there should be three drills. And 
each Volunteer should be bound to attend one of these—officers 
and non-commissioned officers two. In the same way there 
should be an option of attending either of two drill camps.) 

4. A reserve should be formed, in which officers and men 
should remain for five years (unless the officers prefer to remain 
in the active force), and which should have an annual short 
training. 

5. A portion of the sum which each non-Volunteer would 
have to pay should in certain cases be levied from the employers 
of labour, in order to prevent these from preferring to employ 
non-Volunteers to Volunteers. 

The system of which these are the rough outlines seems 
to me to be enormously preferable to the Militia system for 
purely defensive purposes. Without interfering with his busi- 
ness, the hardest worked man could easily submit to it. In 
fact, many hard-worked men do at this moment far harder train- 
ing of an exactly similar kind. It gets over the great difficulty 
of the present system—the difficulty of giving a progressive 
course of training ; and finally it would enable the authorities 
to fix the required number, and to obtain it.—I am, etc., 

E. BALFOUR, 
Captain, London Scottish R.V. 


THE ANTI-STIMY AGITATION. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.| 


S1R,—Some time ago you allowed me to draw attention in 
your columns to the danger arising to our craft from the un- 
bridled licence of logicians. It is a painful surprise to me that 
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my friend Mr. Horace Hutchinson should be the first to show 
how well grounded were my fears. 

I apprehend that the judicious golfer will decline to argue 
on this question of the Stimy. His position is impregnable, 
and he will best consult the dignity of his calling by voting 
silently against all such ill-considered innovations. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s appeal to authority is less unreasonable ; 
but to what does it amount? He relies on the weight of 
his own great reputation as a practical golfer. But when 
he comes to carry Aldrich on the Syllogism, with his golf 
clubs, we firmly but respectfully remind him that this pro- 
cedure begs the whole question. To us the man who will 
argue about the Stimy is capable of anything. To us Aldrich 
on the Syllogism is a most unsportsmanlike implement ; you 
might as well putt with a billiard cue. 

Of that gross and carnal illustration about a £25 bet 
Mr. Hutchinson is very properly ashamed, so that we 
may turn to an examination of his authorities. I do not 
wish lightly to take away any man’s character, but I have 
strong reason to suspect that old Tom is a theologian ; 
he is known to be a ruling elder of the Kirk. Now does 
Mr. Hutchinson think for a moment that we can submit 
the rules of Golf to the revision of a convicted logician anda 
suspected theologian, even with the distinguished amateurs he 
names thrown in as a make-weight? Besides, these gentlemen 
have by no means purged themselves of the suspicion of being 
mathematicians. For aught we know to the contrary they may 
be parties to the ‘ Bulger’ heresy ; or, even worse, they may be 
defective in a sense of humour, fine golfers though they be. 

The defence of the Stimy rests on far higher grounds. The 
Stimy is symbolical of the uncertainty of all mundane affairs. 
It is the homage which Logic ought to pay to the Ruling of 
Chance in Human Destiny. 

The Stimy is a standing refutation of the calumny of Sydney 
Smith that Scotsmen do not understand a joke. If Scotland 
abolishes the Stimy, only immediate trepanning can save the 
gaiety of the nation. The metaphysic of the Stimy would have 
tickled the fancy of Mr. Walter Shandy, and if this matter is to 
be discussed at all it must be discussed on Shandean prin- 
ciples. But for an unfortunate difficulty of chronology, which 
we all deplore, the irony of the Stimy would have made 
Socrates a golfer. Last, but by no means least, the Stimy is a 
part of the game as played by the late Mr. George Glenny 
and the many brave men who lived before Agamemnon. I hope 
we Shall hear no more of this matter.—I am, etc., 

T. MACKAY. 


‘DR. JOHNSON AS A RADICAL.’ 
{To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


S1r,—It has been reserved for Dr. Birkbeck Hill to amaze 
the world—or such of it as reads the Contemporary Review— 
with the statement that Dr. Samuel Johnson was a Radical of 
a pronounced type. 

The devil, we are told, quotes Scripture for his purpose ; and 
indeed there are few texts incapable of a variety of interpreta- 
tions. But if Dr. Hill’s data are investigated, and his argu- 
ments examined, it appears by the sequel that he is moved after 
the Radical manner by an unreasonable and unlawful desire to 
possess himself and Radicalism of a heritage that distinctly 
and positively belongs elsewhere. It is lucky, perhaps, for Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill that Johnson is dead, and himself is safe among 
the living; but it is unfortunate for the world at large, for 
Johnson, as we know, was a man and a writer of genius, and 
in defending himself from what he would certainly have held to 
be the degrading enthusiasm of his admirer he might well have 
enriched our literature with a pendant to the immortal Le/fer to 
Lord Chesterfield. 

The basis of Dr. Hill’s thesis is that Johnson hated oppres- 
sion, tyranny, and wrong ; that he loved his country ; and that 
he was not ashamed of his humble origin. The inference 
appears to be that your Tory is incapable of these qualities. 
But we shall give our pretender the benefit of the doubt, and 
assume that his views are less ignoble and more ‘liberal’—are as 
becomes a follower of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. C. S. Parnell. He 
asserts that there is ‘a class of people that talk of Johnson with- 
out reading Boswell’ ; but he has exceptional means of knowing 
that readers of that admirable work are pretty numerous. What 
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1 hold to prove to him is that, be they many or few, there are 
those who are well versed enough in the spirit and the letter 
of Boswell to assert that, so far from being conclusive, the in- 
cidents and examples which he quotes in support of his assump- 
tion are not even illustrative of the Radical tendency, and that 
he does well to apologise for the use of a word which in no way 
describes the man he delights thus monstrously to honour. 

Thus the Doctor’s action in the famous instance of the new 
shoes which some unknown friend had placed at his door is no 
more proof that he was, or ought to have been, a Radical than 
his still more famous ‘Who was I to bandy words with my sove- 
reign?’ of the interview with the King. It is Radical, no 
doubt, to disdain the aristocracy and perhaps to resent their 
interference ; but here the donor might just as well have been a 
peasant or a poor clergyman as a gilded duke. In any case the 
refusal of material assistance is scarce a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Radical habit. Can any one, for example, ima- 
gine a distrousered Labouchere declining the gift of a pair of 
breeches? or a shirtless Member for Camborne hurling an anony- 
mously proffered dicky out of his garret window? As little to 
the purpose is it to discover traces of Radicalism in the -pzst/e 
to Chesterfield. It is enough that Johnson wrote like a man 
of letters and a gentleman ; and Dr. Hill’s detection of his pet 
‘ism’ in the indignant and noble periods of this masterpiece is 
suggestive of nothing so much as Raspail’s boast in the course 
of a famous criminal trial :—that he could find traces of arsenic 
in the constitution of the very chair from which he spoke to the 
Court. 

Finally, as there is no reason to suppose that Johnson was 
a liar and an impostor, it is surely a little unreasonable on 
the part of Dr. Birkbeck Hill to persuade himself, and 
to seek to persuade others, that his seventy years of mili- 
tant and sonorous Toryism are to count for nothing, and that 
the long, useful, laborious, and beautiful life which he spent 
in fearing his God and in honouring his King was—despite his 
own innumerable assertions to the contrary, and despite the 
fact that in all he said and wrote and! did he approved himself 
a monument of consistency—an exorbitant imposture and a 
For that we must have better assurance 
Dr. Hill must pardon us if ‘we like not 
M. E. W. 


long, practical lie. 
than Bardolph’s. 


the security.’—I am, etc., 


GLASGOW AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.) 
Glasgow, Fuly 3, 1889. 

SIR,—Perhaps you will permit me to say a few words in re- 
ference to the article in last Saturday’s issue of your paper on 
the vacant Chair of English Literature in Glasgow University. 
I am quite at one with you when you say that it ‘ will be a diffi- 
cult matter to find a worthy successor to Mr. Nichol.’ But your 
estimate of the various candidates is, in my opinion, mistaken. 
When it is quite well known that among the applicants for the 
vacant chair are Professor Knight, whose Wordsworth is of no 
mean value, Professor MacCallum who has also made a name 
for himself as a writer, and whose success as a teacher has 
been most noted both at Aberystwyth and Sydney, and Professor 
Bradley, who has earned a very high reputation at Liverpool 
-to mention only these—it is an extravagance to say that ‘if 
ever there was a University race in which Eclipse was first and 
the rest nowhere, this is one.’ If Professor Dowden should 
receive the appointment from Lord Lothian he will doubtless 
have a warm welcome in Glasgow ; but if Lord Lothian should 
prefer to appoint another man, I believe that neither Glasgow 

nor Scotland will have cause to complain—I am, etc., 

A GLASGOW GRADUATE. 


‘MUGWUMP’ 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer] 
Aberdeen, 1st Fuly 1889. 
S1R,—You speak in your last of Mr. Augustine Birrell as ‘a 
carpet-bagger (or Mugwump) in disguise.’ The terms ‘ carpet- 
bagger’ and ‘Mugwump,’ however, are not interchangeable. 


The former was a political adventurer from the North who in- 
vaded the Southern States after the Civil War, and had nothing 
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to take with him beyond the contents of his carpet-bag. The 
Mugwump, on the other hand, was the honest (and generally 
well-to-do) Republican who in 1884 declined to abandon his 
principles of decent government to vote for Mr. Blaine, and 
preferred instead to vote for the Democratic candidate, Mr. 
Cleveland. The Mugwumps, in fact, were in the United 
States what the Liberal Unionists are in this country—men 
who declined to obey a party call that did not square with 
their personal convictions.—I am, etc., R. A. 

[Our correspondent is right ; and we tender our apologies to 
Mr. Birrell for so strange a misapplication of an ugly if 
flattering epithet. ] 





REVIEWS. 
KHAYYAM IN FUSTIAN. 


Rubdiydét of Omar Khayyém. Translated by JusTIN HUNTLY 
M‘CARTHY, M.P. London: Nutt. 


It is not altogether easy to receive a new translation of Omar 
Khayydm with patience, for Fitzgerald’s is so excellent, both as 
literature and as an exposition of the phases of Oriental Epi- 
cureanism which Khayydm represents, that it will probably be 
in reputation when all its rivals have fallen into the darkened 
crypt of books none reads and faces none remembers. Any 
attempt to displace it which cannot claim a very distinguished 
superiority is naturally resented as an impertinence. Yet 
neither as a poem nor as a rendering is Fitzgerald entirely 
satisfactory. So many people, as we understand Mr. M°Carthy, 
consider it as a revelation on which to get gloriously drunk, and 
regard it with feelings for which ‘adoration’ is a ‘pitiful and 
meagre word,’ that it is well to point out a technical defect, 
first remarked, we believe, by the late Fleeming Jenkin: the 
rhythmical vulgarity of ‘this incomparable verse.’ Who- 
ever takes the trouble to read intelligently and aloud the 
couplets at the commencement of each quatrain will find that 
so far as sound and structure are concerned they might have 
been selected from any respectable piece of eighteenth century 
versification. The stanzas themselves, in spite of Mr. Gosse’s 
testimony to their music, all march to the same tune, mono- 
tonous in their undulant motion as the tide (in Sully Prud- 
homme’s poem) which swirls amongst the Breton rocks : 

‘Du méme tournoiment que toujours accompagne 
Le méme bruit’; 
and this tune once learnt, there is nothing to ‘take the ear 
strangely.’ The melodic capabilities of the Khayy4m measure 
are not unlimited; but a comparison between Fitzgerald’s 
cramped handling and the vigorous sweep of the Laus Venerts 
or Mr. Lang’s Lefter to Omar with its changes from melancholy 
sweetness to impressive dignity of sound, will show that, with 
better skill, he might have made more of them. 

A heavier charge, which Mr. McCarthy has passed over 
in his anxiety to do honour to the novels of Jokai and the 
‘poetry’ of Sir Richard Burton, is, that admirably as Fitzgerald 
reproduces the spirit of his author, thoroughly as he under- 
stands his philosophy and social surroundings, his translation 
does not convey the correct impression of Omar. Stringing 
together the inconsecutive quatrains into an eclogue—as he 
calls it—he has, by omitting when it seemed good to him the 
‘drink and make merry’ business which he finds over-frequent 
in the original, and by adding an appreciable quantity of his 
own matter, succeeded in harmonising the often discordant 
tones of disconnected ruééiyd/, and in giving Omar the un- 
merited title and estate of a Stoic. Some of his stanzas have 
been shown by Mr. H. G. Keene to be merely mistranslations. 
Passages which might be read with no impropriety at family 
prayers even in a Scots household and the Irish impertinence 
of Omar casting Forgiveness at the Deity are alike pure Fitz- 
gerald. Over the tenderest and prettiest »vddzydt he has thrown 
the pale cast of sobriety. In the original for instance of the 


quatrain : 

‘ Now the New Year reviving old Desires, 

The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires,’ etc. 
we have nothing of old Desires, nor thoughtful Souls, nor Soli- 
tude, but the flowers and rain-clouds are not relegated to the 
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notes. The moral tone of the whole, in fact, has been treated 
much as Pendennis treated the characters of Walter Lorraine 
when he raised them all to the Peerage; and the gainer is 
Omar, for he is infinitely preferable thus than as the babbling 
reprobate he made himself out to be. But for this very reason 
we are unable to agree with Mr. M°Carthy that the final verse 
translation has been made, since Fitzgerald’s course com- 
pelled him to neglect or take liberties with many passages of 
extreme beauty. Mr. Whinfield’s to some extent answers the 
want of a correct rendering, but it is in pedestrian and very 
feeble verse ; whilst it is impossible to say how far he has 
fallen into the common sin of the unpoetical translator in 
metre by introducing foreign matter for the sake of the 
rhyme. The careful scholarship of his prolegomena, how- 
ever, and the pains he has taken to secure an accurate text 
make his the standard edition for purposes of study. We 
agree with Mr. M°Carthy in wishing that he had seen fit to 
publish a prose translation ; for, as the value of Persian litera- 
ture becomes more generally recognised, the need for such an 
one becomes apparent. 

Mr. M°Carthy’s version is in prose and, for the present at 
least, will supply the need. Although the only modest sentence 
of his preface disclaims that more perfect literalness which is 
naturally exacted when the translator has abandoned the form 
of his original, the closeness of this translation is its value. For as 
a school-boy understands correctness—that is to say as a mere 
word-for-word reproduction—Mr. M°Carthy’s is satisfactory ; is 
here and there even felicitous. But although he himself would 
scarcely wish for praise on this ground alone, other we cannot 
give. His somewhat astonishing reason for having produced 
his book—that we have no English version in prose—and the 
dilettante tone of his introduction seem to claim for it some 
recognition as a work of art. But from that point of view it 
is a failure. It is only fair to Mr. M°Carthy that in passing this 
criticism we should give a specimen of his most successful 
work—a passage which is well-known from Fitzgerald’s ex- 
quisite rendering : ‘Give me a flagon of red wine, a book of 
verses, a loaf of bread, and a little idleness. If with such store 
I might sit by thy dear side in some lonely place, I should deem 
myself happier than a king in his kingdom.’ This is Mr. 
MeCarthy’s highest level, and even here the standard of excel- 
lence for an artistic prose translation has not been reached. 
While verbal closeness in the rendering of idiomatic or technical 
phrases is necessary in work of this nature, it must be borne in 
mind that there ought to be in addition something to suggest the 
form of the original, as our English version of the Psa/ms is 
Hebrewin rhythm. It is only as this convention is observed that 
any convincing air of reality can be attained. For the transla- 
tion of an Eastern poet, for instance, the structure of the 
prose of £cclestastes (which has had very little influence on 
Mr. McCarthy) ought to be full of suggestions. We would not 
for a moment set up any rigid standard to which the translator 
should write, but some appropriate rhythmic scheme ought to 
have been deliberately selected before this undertaking was 
commenced. As it is, the genius of Mr. M°Carthy’s prose is 
Latin ; nothing could be less Oriental than the balance of his 
periods and the general structure of his sentences. 

In addition to this, his vocabulary is not poetical. On 
the contrary it is only English so far as ‘journalese’ is Eng- 
lish, and it reads like a feeble and far-away imitation of Addison. 
Some of these ruddiyd/, taken out of their connection, might 
have come from Dick Steele in his cups; others might 
have been delivered in the House of Commons, after dinner, on 
a Budget proposal to increase the duty on wine and to tax bar- 
maids ; others, again, remind us of Exeter Hall : ‘ Before ever 
you or I were born there were dawns and twilights, and it was 
not without design that the revolutions of the skies were sanc- 
tioned.’ Some are merely nonsensical. In the third stanza on 
page 60 Mr. M°Carthy has managed to convey that Paradise and 
an extinguished Hell are identical ; on page 131 we are quite un- 
certain whether he would have Good and III, or both worlds, 
tumble into the ditch ; and on page 132 we have a drunken cup 
doing a foolish deed because he has bethought him of the supine 
in. Even a University student would be incapable of writing 
about ‘the quintessence of the sum of existence.’ Now he is 
quite aware of all this, and he has made frantic and spasmodic 
attempts at poetry by peppering his pages with archaisms like 
‘cantle,’ ‘daff them gaily by,’ or ‘ paramour’ in its old sense ; 
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and inelegant colloquialisms, such as ‘take a grip,’ ‘havea 
clutch,’ ‘ very well,’ ‘ give the good-bye,’ ‘give the go-by.’ It 
was probably with some such object that he wrote down 
‘languorous narcissus eyes,’ which puts poor Miss Rives to 
shame. One would like to know what a ‘ pot companion’ is, or 
a ‘clinging fast,’ or a ‘ juggling-house,’ or ‘ water big with liquid 
fire’ ; how gladness can be ‘rounded,’ or wine ‘ comely’; how 
any one can ‘oppose’ wine, or ‘drink it in the fellowship of 
lovely beings.’ The M°Carthy style indeed is certainly fluent ; 
but it is also nerveless, unimaginative, equally devoid of ‘ bite’ 
and conciseness. 

But the worst part of the book is the introduction, which 
reads as though it had been written for the column called 
‘Mainly About People’ in a notorious evening print. There is 
nothing here to help the reader to a right understanding of 
Omar, his social environment, or the problems involved in the 
study of his life. The effect of the study of the stars on his 
imaginative and in the last resort religious nature might 
have been traced ; and the vein of mysticism which, in spite 
of Mr. M°Carthy’s dislike to it, does run through some of his 
work, deserves more serious treatment. Sufism, with its 
intricate technicalities, is left to the comprehension of the 
reader who knows something about it already : Yusuf flowers, 
big Wheels and little Wheels, the Kaabas, the Bull named 
Parwan and the bewrangled Offspring of Four and Five may 
go to the deuce, while Mr. MeCarthy chatters about himself, 
Of the text used there is not a word, although the notoriously 
untrustworthy edition of Nicolas is praised. The genuineness is 
assumed of all the rwédzydt translated, in spite of the conten- 
tion raised by many scholars that not more than three hundred 
can be Omar’s. The existence of Garcin de Tassy’s ote, 
which is highly praised by French Orientalists, is ignored, and 
the influence of Omar on his contemporaries and ours is 
touched upon in the most trifling and _ irritating fashion. 
History fares no better than criticism ; for information about 
Feridoun and Djemshid and Kai Khoshru we must go to the 
Shah Nameh or Sir John Malcolm. Beyond the perfunctory nar- 
ration of some withered and battered old anecdotes there is no 
biography. 

Now, all this detracts somewhat seriously from the value of 
the book, although, of course, it may not have occurred to Mr. 
M°Carthy that very few of the people who desire Omar’s 
acquaintance for Omar’s sake care anything about the travels 
of an Irish M.P., or want to know who married what dis- 
tinguished Orientalist, or are interested in hearing that in 1883 
Mr. Quilter, ‘then as now governed by an indomitable energy’ 
(for which there is also another description), pirated an edition 
on papier amoureux of the Fitzgerald he loves to misquote 
which Mr. M°Carthy uses to scribble notes on. And what has 
Mr. Whistler’s house to do with it all? Unguided by any text, 
the style becomes unshackled and shambling, sometimes barely 
intelligible. Mr. M°Carthy’s opinion of the value of all pro- 
nouns but the first (which he over-rates) is very low. The 
final picture—of Mr. M°Carthy telling ‘dear old Khayydém’ a 
story about Keats, and wishing that some one would lay this 
book of his on Omar’s tomb—is delicious. If we, too, ‘ might 
frame a wish in distant emulation,’ whatever that may be, we 
should pray for the whole issue to be carted there, for our study 
of it has gone far to make Omar’s 

‘ The sweetest name that ever love 
Grew weary of.’ 

By a piece of needless and tasteless affectation the book is 
printed throughout in capitals, which makes reading difficult, 
punctuation a source of misery, and the placing of accents— 
an essential part of most Persian names—a dream of despair. 
In any case the page should have been broken up by some 
such method as the employment of larger type or red-lettering 
for the commencement of the paragraphs. Also rougher paper 
would have been preferable. 


WELLINGTON. 
English Men of Action: Wellington. By GEORGE HOOPER. 
London : Macmillan. 

This is not a satisfactory book. There is a certain interest 
about it, but that interest is wholly due to the subject. The 
character of Wellington had so much that was grand about 
it, his life was so full of action and adventure, that we do not 
get readily tired of the one or the other. Yet Mr. Hooper 
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does make us somewhat weary. He tells his story in that 
hard, dull, mechanical style of which Mr. G. Barnett Smith is 
so great a master. He ought to know his subject well—at 
least he has already written two books dealing with the 
period—but he gives one the impression of having crammed 
up his materials, and, after all, his narrative is far from clear. 
The general reader for whose amusement and delight the series 
is intended will not be able to understand without a great 
effort the Indian campaigns or the Peninsular War, because 
everything is on the same level. There is no proper ‘ selection 
of the significant.’ The life of such a man in such a series 
ought to be told after a different fashion. The great lines of 
his career should have been broadly laid down, so that the 
reader might have clearly perceived the character of the hero 
and his work, and a judicious collection of personal traits and 
marking incidents should have illustrated both. 

Wellington’s active life falls naturally into four divisions. 
These are the Indian Campaigns, the Peninsular War, 
Waterloo, and Home Affairs. Not much need be said of his 
early days. Hewas rather a dull boy: not one who now-a-days 
would have passed easily into Sandhurst. The old system of 
purchase and interest has had many hard and true things said 
about it. It had, however, this merit, thatiit now and again 
produced a Wellington. The Indian campaigns may be 
briefly passed over, though Mr. Hooper gives them 60 out 
of his 254 pages. It is rather much, for Wellington was long 
in a subordinate position. This time is not in itself so note- 
worthy as the other parts of his career, nor have the battles 
fought against an Indian enemy the scientific interest of the 
later engagements. On the other hand the second period, that 
of the Peninsular War, is of the very greatest importance ; for it 
brought out the finest qualities of the great captain, of his sol- 
diers, and even on the whole of the Home Government. The 
conflict was not an episode of the main struggle : it was in itself 
the main struggle. It marked a complete change in Napoleon’s 
career and that of the revolutionary energy which he controlled. 
Hitherto the French had fought, or had seemed to fight, for the 
people, their opponents merely for the rulers. But their action 
in Spain was obviously a long-drawn outrage on the freedom of 
anation. It was not the first attempt, but it was the first to 
be unsuccessful. Elsewhere the reaction was stifled at once, 
and there was nothing to attract attention ; but here the reaction 
fought and struggled and endured whilst all Europe watched. 
It was only because an English army was there that Spain 
fought ; and it was the efforts made by Spain that, more 
even than the failure of the Russian campaign, brought about 
that rising of the nations which overthrew Napoleon. At the 
time few perceived the real nature of the war. They did see 
Sir Arthur advance from Portugal, win big battles, and occupy 
great towns—even the capital itself; and the next thing was 
that the French would pour vast hordes into the Peninsula, 
the English would be forced to retreat, and the popular out- 
bursts would subside. The leader-writer did not exist, and 
it was not considered essential to a nation’s comfort morning by 
morning to pass final judgments on half-revealed and not at all 
understood plans ; but people—-let us remember how fearful the 
burden was—grumbled. ‘What is the use of it all?’ they said. 
When the fight was over it was seen that the whole war—-the 
retreats as much as or more than the advances—had acted like 
some deadly disease on Napoleon’s power. It had incessantly 
drained away his strength and had ruined his every design. 
Throughout the chief burden rested on Wellington. It was 
here that the iron strength of his character came out. Some- 
times he was but feebly supported at home; he was inces- 
santly howled at by the Opposition ; but nothing ever made 
him change his course. With infinite skill and patience he 
worked out his plans, till the great victory of Vittoria drove 
the invader into the Pyrenees as empty as when he entered, 
and the Peninsular War ended in complete triumph. The 
story is told for all time in Napier’s immortal work. The best 
thing we can say for Mr. Hooper’s account is that its leanness 
is now and again larded with some picturesque phrases culled 
therefrom. Indeed that History of the Peninsular War is 
Wellington’s best monument. Under changed conditions of 
warfare it is still not at all out of date. The result of one 
battle may be chance, but the result of campaigns extending 
over years must bring every soldierly quality to the test. Here 
in battles, marches, sieges, the game was played by fairly 
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matched foes and the best generals in the world ; and Sir 
Arthur won by his great combination of intellectual and moral 
qualities, his iron resolution, his indomitable patience, his 
mastery of the art of war, his absolute devotion to duty. 

The account of the Waterloo campaign is the best part of 
the book. Probably there*never was a battle that has been so 
criticised and so much written about, and there never was as 
great a battle that was less scientific. It was a soldier’s battle, 
a simple, plain stand-up fight. How could it be anything 
else? It was fought after ample preparation in the full light 
of day. The nature of the ground did not admit of any aston- 
ishing manceuvre. The question was, Could the English hold 
their position till the Prussians came up? Napoleon’s attack 
consisted (if we disregard the Hougoumont episode) of three 
great movements in which various parts of his army were 
hurled against the English. The onslaughts were desperate, 
for all knew that if the Emperor failed the empire would fail 
with him. The battle was won by us because of the staying 
power of our soldiers. It is mere ‘superfluity of naughtiness 
to say, as Lord Wolseley does, that ‘if Napoleon had been 
the man he was at Austerlitz he would have won the battle 
of Waterloo. It was not from lack of science but from lack 
of strength, that Napoleon failed. Part of his deficiency was 
moral. Since the Retreats from Moscow and across the 
Pyrenees the French had lost the comfortable and inspiring 
conviction that they were bound to win. Their charge had no 
longer the irresistible quality of old. Last, as we know, the 
Prussians came up in force, whilst the English were still un- 
broken, and then for the time being the Genius of Democracy 
was mastered and bound and stayed. 

The last part of Wellington’s career, his life as diplomatist 
and statesman between 1815 and 1852, is not part of his history 
as a man of action, and need not be dwelt on. The part 
he took in Catholic Emancipation and the first Reform Bill— 
how he opposed them first, and accepting them as inevitable 
loyally strove to make the best of them—is fairly enough de- 
scribed. Here also we can re-read the story of how the London 
mob broke the windows of Apsley House, forgetting in their 
zeal to tinker the constitution that he was the man to whom 
more than any other the constitution owed its existence ; how 
he never took down the iron shutters from the windows ; and 
how he quelled the Chartist bluster of April 1848 ‘ without 
showing a soldier or firing a shot.’ And then we come to the 
close of his career, and his burial beside Nelson in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s : 

‘ Ne’er to the mansions where the mighty rest 

Since their foundation came a nobler guest.’ 
He died towards the end of the long peace, when men had be- 
come materialised so to speak, when the tremendous excitement 
and the great passions called forth by the death-grapple with 
Napoleon had“long died away. His great deeds, if not ‘ half-for- 
gotten things,’ were already dim in the distance. Thus his 
funeral was not, like Nelson’s, accompanied by the acute misery 
of a nation. There was an epic fitness in Nelson’s end. Trafal- 
gar was our last naval battle, for no other fleets were left 
us to conquer. Nelson’s character also appealed more to 
popular sympathy: his very faults had something attractive 
about them. To compare Wellington with Napoleon is more 
difficult than it seems ; for though they were both soldiers and 
statesmen, yet they were so in a different way. Napoleon had 
undoubtedly the greater intellect; and if we consider war 
merely as a game he was a player of greater genius. ‘It isa 
grand game, that of war,’ he said regretfully at St. Helena. 
Compare this with Wellington’s remark after Waterloo: ‘A 
battle won is only less melancholy than a battle lost’; or his 
declaration in after years that he ‘was so convinced of the fear- 
ful effect of civil war on a nation that he would submit to any- 
thing rather than that his country should endure it for a single 
hour.’ That is war looked at from the standpoint of the mor- 
alist : as a great evil only to beyendured because the permanent 
interests of the country demand it. All Wellington’s battles 
were really defensive. He laid down his sword when the 
world’s freedom was secured. Thus, whilst men loved Nelson 
or wondered at Napoleon, they respected Wellington. There 
are few great names whose place in the history of the century 
has suffered less of change. And it is pretty safe to assume, as 
we do, that as men think of him now so they will always think 
of him. 
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FOUR NOVELS. 


To Call Her Mine, etc. By WALTER BESANT. London: 
Chatto. 

Lady Car: The Sequel of a Life. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Lon- 
don : Longmans. 

Margaret Maliphant. By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 3 vols. 

The Belvidere; or, The Warning Maiden. By WILLIAM 
DwWaRRIs. London: Digby and Long. 

Once upon a time, when the world was young and The Golden 
Butterfly of many a one among us still unbroken, it was easy, 
by laying hold of a volume of Besant and Rice, to turn a wet 
day in the country—that most useful of days, a veritable dies 
ir@, as it too often is—into a season of genuine delight. And 
even after this strange partnership—a puzzle to so many—was 
ended, and the survivors name alone graced the title-page of 
each succeeding volume, it was possible to laze along through 
novel after novel, and love (or hate) their characters with the 
self-same cordiality with which in daily life you observe the 
second table of the law. Something, however, has changed : 
it may be for the better or for the worse, but a change there 
assuredly is. Ad/ Sorts and Conditions of Men burst forth as 
a novel with a purpose, and Zhe Children of Gibeon followed 
hard on its heels. It is probable that Mr. Besant has higher 
aims before him now than he had in the days to which we 
look back with longing and regret, and probably he is really 
doing far more good in the world by stirring up people to 
lighten the load and brighten the lives of its most hopeless 
and hard-worked toilers than is possible to the man who 
writes merely to charm or to amuse. All this may be frankly 
and freely said in praise of the new departure. But just as it 
is nonsense to talk of the stage being a great moral teacher, 
so it is equally absurd to fancy that the world is going to be 
renovated by means of current fiction. You may have moral 
teaching on the stage, and economics may be guilefully infil- 
trated through the pages of a story ; but it always suggests that 
most wicked of nursery deceits, the administration of pills in 
jam. The prime function of the novel is to entertain, just as the 
stage may be and ought to be a harmless amusement. Amuse- 
ment, it cannot be too strongly stated, is a necessity for most 
men and a good thing for all. And when people want that, it is 
not right that they should be forced to swallow at the same time 
even the most elevating of sentiments or the most vital of truths 
if they do not happen to be particularly keen on these at the 
moment. But it is the effect of this giving up of the true idea 
of a novel on the mind and performance of the novelist that is 
most important, for the reader can always be cowardly and 
sensible, and skip those passages which are more portentously 
instructive. And this effect may be shortly stated to be that he 
selects his characters and constructs his plot not on their own 
account, but because they will illustrate what he wants to 
teach. It is only necessary to refer to those rank weeds of 
literature, the temperance tale and the theological novel, to 
make plain what is now said. And this means a narrow- 
ing down of character and a monotony of plot that lead 
rapidly to tedium and presently to disgust. In the three 
stories published under the title of Zo Call Her Mine 
there are but few traces of that charm which you found 
in so much of Mr. Besant’s earlier work. And of all the 
best things therein it may be said that you feel as if you knew 
them before. The stories are not bad of their kind; but they 
would never have attracted the least notice had they been the 
work of an unknown hand. Nor are they so short as to justify 
the cant remark, ‘ Mr. So-and-so is never at his best in short 
stories.’ The explanation, it seems to us, is quite otherwise, 
namely this: Mr. Besant’s mind is full of other things. He has 
not time for both originality and charm together, so he is some- 
times original and sometimes charming—and alas! sometimes 
neither. He has not, it is true, yet narrowed himself down to 
write nothing but what will aid in the abolition of slums or the 
building of People’s Palaces. But it is only when engaged in 
some such solid undertaking that he seems to throw himself 
into his work with real spirit and success. 

‘The first part of Lady Car’s history has been written before : 
but probably the reader remembers nothing of it, and no one 
would blame him; for it is an old story, and a great many 
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episodes of that human history which we call fiction have been 
presented to his attention since then.’ It is greatly to be 
hoped that in these words Mrs. Oliphant under-rates the intelli- 
gences and the memories of her hosts of readers. However 
that may be, Lady Car will be read by all of them with the 
pleasure that Mrs. Oliphant nearly always knows how to 
give, whether they have read the chronicles of the house of 
Lindores and forgotten all about that noble family, or whether 
they have never even heard of the Earl and his daughters. 
Lady Car is the story of a woman of feeling. Her imagination 
is her undoing. She is weak, amiable, and very lady-like- 
an excellent type of a great many charming women whose 
weakness of character never harms them or theirs, be- 
cause they are never put to such ordeals as poor Lady Car 
is compelled to undergo. Her first husband is a wealthy 
brute who gets drunk and breaks his neck before the story 
opens. She then marries her first love, a person of varied 
accomplishments and distinguished manners, who has never 
learned how to work or how to live, but who is the very model 
of a modern walking gentleman. Lady Car thought he was a 
person of genius, and it takes her some time to realise that he 
is nothing but anelegant faneur. When she does realise it she 
is heart-broken, and suffers more from this disenchantment 
than from the hereditary brutishness of her son—as unlicked a 
cub as ever was sent down from his University. The story is 
an excellent study of life as one meets it in one’s neighbours. 
It is human, it is true, and it is charmingly told. 

Mrs. Comyns Carr gives a good impression of the sort of 
scenery and effect which prevail about Romney Marsh and its 
neighbourhood. The human element is scarcely so good, 
though it too is careful and well considered. The family life 
of Farmer Maliphant, and sometimes the talk, savours of a 
homestead far more American than English. This farmer 
and his ancestors have held the land for centuries, and are 
on terms of intimacy with the Squire and other ‘ folk ’—as they 
themselves would say—of the neighbourhood ; they are within 
easy distance of London ; their story is no older than a year 
ago ; yet their language and their ways of living are so primi- 
tive as to seem merely anachronistic ; and also Margaret, the 
daughter of the house, who tells the story and is supposed to be 
quite simple and unconventional, is far too full of artistic 
description and fancy in the matter of sunsets and sunrises 
to be aught but unnatural. She has a good deal of person- 
ality, however, and she and her sister Joyce are not ill-con- 
trasted. But the ‘brink of a quarrel’ or general misunder- 
standing on which the family and their devoted and mutually 
respected and respecting friends appear continually to stand, is 
more than a little tiresome. 

The Belvidere is an inferior view tower, and the Warning 
Maiden a fifth-rate spook who only appears once and then is 
treated with the contempt she deserves. Mr. Dwarris is a mora- 
list in his way, his fad being a noble aversion from white lies, 
and he has succeeded in making fiction for once ridiculous. 


THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY. 


The Primitive Family in its Origin and Development. By 
C. N. STARCKE. London: Kegan Paul. 

It is incontestable that an immense advance has been made 
in recent years in the study of primitive life and custom. For 
centuries speculation had claimed this field for its own. The 
fancies of philosophers, the @ frzord theories of men of scanty 
knowledge and fertile imagination, were long deemed sufficient 
to account for the mysteries of the past. But slipshod methods 
are no longer countenanced. Abstract reasoning has every- 
where given way to rigid historical research. The triumph 
of science over theory is complete. This change of attitude 
in the consideration of the early history of mankind is due to 
the universal recognition of the comparative method. There is 
at present none to gainsay the light which the customs of contem- 
porary savages throw upon the development of primitive man. 
Who in these days would deem it ridiculous to illustrate the 
barbarous customs of the ancient Greeks by the savagery of the 
modern Solomon Islander? Indeed, it is to the hills of India, 
to the wilds of Central Africa or America, that all who would 
be accounted wise now look for the features of primitive life. 
For it is here, as M‘Lennan says, that we find o/d customs- 
old, that is, in structure, not in chronology. 
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. The last contribution to primitive history we owe to Mr. C. N. 
Starcke, a Danish scholar, the title of whose work stands at the 
head of the present article. As far as knowledge and research 
go Mr. Starcke is well equipped for his task. He displays an 
intimate acquaintance with the works of all those who have 
concerned themselves with his subject. And more than this, 
he has marshalled a vast array of myths and travellers’ tales. 
From the point of view of reference his book would be in- 
valuable were it provided with a better index ; butas a succinct 
treatise it is not altogether successful. It suffers throughout 
from indecision and the lack of lucidity. Mr. Starcke criticises 
with commendable clearness the theories from which he dis- 
sents—and M‘Lennan is no more palatable to him than Sir 
Henry Maine—but in setting forth his own opinions he is 
always obscure and often contradictory. For instance, his 
attitude would be intelligible if he declined to adopt any one of 
the several theories which have been advanced to explain 
totemism. But this course he has not followed. On the con- 
trary, within half-a-dozen pages he announces his acceptance 
of two totally different explanations. The Australians, he 
tells us, take their names from some plant or animal peculiar 
to their locality, and this plant or animal is their totem. On the 
other hand, while discussing the natives of British Columbia, 
he writes : ‘Each man early in life chooses such a famanuus 
(or medicine), which is usually an animal. I find in this custom 
the origin of totemism.’ A satisfactory explanation of a uni- 
versal custom such as totemism must be susceptible of uni- 
versal application. Mr. Starcke can scarcely hope to convince 
others if he is himself without conviction. 

The most interesting point raised in the discussion of the 
primitive family is undoubtedly the question of descent. Did 
our remote ancestors trace their descent and take their name 
from their mother or their father? Sir Henry Maine, as every 
one knows, has lent the weight of his authority to the patri- 
archal theory. He asserts that in the remotest ages name and 
tradition were handed on through the father to the son, that the 
mother played an unimportant part in the early family. 
M‘Lennan, the most accomplished opponent of the patriarchal] 
theory, on the other hand, holds that all tribes have gone through 
a period in which kinship was reckoned only through the mother. 
The institution of marriage, he argues, was then unknown. In 
its place we find polyandry, either in its ruder or promiscu- 
ous form or in that later development in which several brothers 
were the husband of one wife. With this system in vogue, to 
reckon kinship through the father would be impossible. Where 
the sexual bond is a loose one paternity cannot be taken into 
account. Even the wisest child might be forgiven if under 
these circumstances he knew not his own father. But M‘Lennan 
goes further than this. He has observed that primitive tribes 
are not only polyandrous but exogamous. That is to say, 
marriage is forbidden between members of a stock who trace 
their descent to the same totem, and wear the same plant 
or animal as a badge. M‘Lennan’s explanation of the pheno- 
mena of polyandry and exogamy is simple. They had their 
origin in female infanticide. Women being a source of 
weakness to the tribe, it was the practice of primitive man 
to kill the female children. This would result in a scarcity of 
women, and men would thus be driven to capture their wives 
from neighbouring tribes. Every one of these opinions is sup- 
ported by a large mass of evidence. Indeed M‘Lennan may 
be said to have established his theory in all essentials. But it 
may here be remarked that his explanation of exogamy is not 
satisfactory. A scarcity of women might easily encourage the 
capture of wives from foreign tribes ; it could scarcely impose 
this capture on a community as a religious duty. 

Such, then, are the opposing theories of kinship. Let us 
see how Mr. Starcke deals with them. The position of Sir 
Henry Maine he has no difficulty in upsetting ; his criticism 
of M‘Lennan is not so convincing. He is forced to admit that 
there is no lack of evidence in favour of maternal kinship. 
But, he complains, it is not universal. It may be observed in 
some American tribes, and not in others. It has even been 
possible to watch its disappearance under the influence of mis- 
sionaries, and one tribe at least, the Choctas, is said at the 
present time to be ina state of transition. These facts, how- 
ever, are in reality weighty arguments in M‘Lennan’s favour. 
The gradual disappearance of female descent is but evidence 
that the patriarchal system is a later development. Neither Mr. 
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Starcke nor any one else can blind his eyes to the overwhelming 
proof of the early supremacy of women. To explain away this 
supremacy, as Mr. Starcke does, on the ground that women 
have ‘lively fancy and more passionate feeling,’ that they 
‘begin by being what the bards afterwards became,’ and that 
they ‘retain a faithful remembrance of tradition,’ argues a total 
lack of appreciation of the brutality of savage life. In discus- 
sing the Orestes myth he complains that it shows that “woman 
was so little esteemed as to be degraded into the mere nourisher 
of the child.’ But it is idle to judge of primitive customs by 
the standard of modern sentimentality. Primitive woman, know- 
ing nothing of Ibsen’s plays and not realising that she was a 
‘human being,’ would doubtless, were she at all introspective, 
regard the bearing and nourishing of children as her highest 
function. 

On the question of exogamy Mr. Starcke has no better sug- 
gestion to make than that a man was driven to look for a wife 
outside his family on purely legal grounds. ‘ The intermarriage 
of individuals of the same family implies that persons who 
have no legal right to dispose of themselves and their property 
nevertheless agree upon such legal disposition, an encroach- 
ment which would certainly be violently opposed by primitive 
man.’ This position is entirely untenable. In the first place, a 
mere legal consideration such as Mr. Starcke suggests would 
hardly be glorified into a religious ordinance which it was 
death to contravene. And again exogamy forbade the inter- 
marriage not only of members of the same family but of all 
those who had the same totem. For instance, a ‘ wolf’ might 
not marry a ‘wolf, though they lived a hundred miles apart. 
The purpose of Mr. Starcke in advancing this theory of exo- 
gamy is plain. He is anxious to prove that in primitive times 
the blood-tie had no binding power. The family, he holds, is 
a legal group. Primitive marriage is not a sexual relation. 
Blood-kinship, either through father or through mother, does 
not exist. The relation of father to son is a purely legal one. 
It will be seen that Mr. Starcke has boldly opposed both Sir 
Henry Maine and M‘Lennan. His theory, however, as far as 
it is intelligible, is supported by no facts, and we do not believe 
that it will bear the most superficial investigation. 

One other quarrel we have with Mr. Starcke. He unhesita- 
tingly adopts the mythological views of Mr. Max Miiller. He 
believes in man’s tendency to personify natural objects, to call 
the moon a carpenter, and then to fall a victim to his own inven- 
tions. The objections to ‘the moon and carpenter’ theory have 
been pointed out over and over again. It offers no explanation 
of the brutal element in myths, and throws not a ray of light 
upon their universality. To discuss this question at length 
would be out of place. It is, however, a noteworthy fact that 
in an investigation which belongs entirely to the domain of 
anthropology as does Mr. Starcke’s the historical or anthro- 
pological view of mythology has been wholly brushed aside. 


A BATCH OF GLOBE-TROTTERS. 


Unknown Switzerland. By VicTOR TISSOT. 
Mrs. WILSON. London: Hodder. 

In Other Lands. By CAROLINE GEAREY. 
Long. Watford: G. W. Lea. 

Travel Tide. By W. ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. London: Samp- 
son Low. 

Ten Years’ Wild Sports in Foreign Lands. 
KARR, F.R.G.S. London ; Chapman. 

Kaleidoscope: Shifting Scenes from East to West. 
KATHERINE BATES. London: Ward and Downey. 

A Suburb of Yedo. By T. A.PURCELL. London: Chapman. 

How I Spent My Twentieth Year. By the MARCHIONESS 
OF STAFFORD. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

Gleanings from Fapan. By W. G. DICKSON. 
Blackwood. 


Victor Tissot—whose picturesque jottings from the unbeaten 
paths in Switzerland one is pleased to welcome in an English 
dress, preserving something of the brilliancy and spirit of the 
original—takes pains to classify the ‘typical tourists’ who troop 
in single file, in linked couples, or in assorted batches over the 
trodden tracks of the playground of Europe. The division pro- 
ceeds mainly upon cursory observation of the peculiarities of 
national costume, character, and manners, as these are thrust 
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upon notice at Zable a’héte or waterfall, on promenade or glacier. 
Like all other classifications ever attempted, it is not exhaus- 
tive, nor will it be accepted as authoritative. For instance, 
when it is asserted that it is one of the national characteristics 
of the English to disregard the customs of society wherever 
they go, and that it is ‘this want of politeness, this thorough 
egotism, this offensive manner, that has caused them to be 
disliked by almost every other traveller,’ there will be those 
who will lay their hands upon their hearts and avow that in 
their travelling experience they have found none—not even ‘a 
Prussian of Prussia, covered with glory and laden with medals 
in 1871’—capable of making himself more offensive, by word 
and deed, than certain wandering members of the great and 
polite French nation. 

The infinity of broad or nice distinctions that may be drawn 
between different classes of travellers can by no means be 
confined within the bounds of race or speech, or of sex and 
social position. There are marked varieties who never climb 
up into the Alps, or who are met with there only sporadically. 
They are developed and have their type fixed chiefly in the 
dining saloons and on the upper decks of the steamers, wherein, 
driven by a relentless and compelling fate, they make the cir- 
cuit of this great round world. Some of them, in the course of 
migration, wear off all trace of their place of origin, and become 
citizens of the globe; while others in some marvellous way 
retain unimpaired all the prejudices of race, birth, and religion 
with which they were born. But all of them may be regarded as 
the products of an age of rapid steam navigation, and as largely 
modified, in some part of their physical and intellectual being, 
by life on shipboard. Those who are not globe-trotters them- 
selves, and are thus not compelled to herd with other globe- 
trotters for weeks and months together, naturally have their 
opportunities of study and classification much restricted. They 
can discriminate only the varieties who write books ; and the 
ordinary reader of books is in the happy position that he need 
not be bored by them longer than he likes—he can toss them 
aside when they have nothing fresh to tell,for nothing old to 
tell in a fresh way. Were this critical test applied to the walk 
and conversation of the migratory hosts’who follow the regular 
lines of ocean travel, there would be gaps around the dining 
tables more terrible than ever are made by foul weather. The 
bulk of the groups that daily assemble for scandal and amuse- 
ment on the upper deck would walk the plank ; there would be 
light tasks for captains and stewards, and light dividends for the 
shareholders in our passenger liners. Applied to published 
volumes of travel, the havoc would be proportionately great and 
would spare neither age nor sex. Glancing over the last group 
of them that come upfor judgment, we are afraid that Miss Gearey 
and her Other Lands would have to go by the board, spite of 
the fact that she strives to look at the humourous side of travel, 
and strings together some good old stories rather cleverly. 
Mentone and Monte Carlo, Naples and Venice, Pesth and 
Vienna, are not quite unexplored country ; even Toledo and 
the Escurial are not so utterly unknown that there is crying 
need for a new book of tourists’ impressions about them. The 
lady has not yet ventured out into mid-ocean, and made the 
circuit of the world. But then she plainly premeditates it : it 
is her destiny, and she should be sacrificed betimes to the 
encouragement of others. And, by the way, it may be stated, 
as a general grievance against writing women, in travel as in 
other departments of literature, that they so often leave us to 
guess vainly whether they are entitled to be described as 
‘Miss’ or ‘Mrs.’ Miss Gearey solves the question by dedicat- 
ing her volume to a brother bearing the same name. _ This 
would have given us no cue to the marital estate of Mr. St. 
Clair Baddeley ; but there is overwhelming internal evidence 
in his T7vavel Tide that he is of the company of bachelors. A 
man who can drift about the world in so wayward and ap- 
parently aimless a fashion can hardly have any bond of attach- 
ment to home or any drag behind to steady or check his course. 
Finland, Tunis, and Buenos Ayres ; Darjeeling, Tasmania, and 
Rio ; Bulgarian politics, Italian art, and Hungarian gipsy- 
music, are among the reminiscences and observations which 
he scatters for the delectation of his readers, He interrupts a 
description of Corfu in order to introduce critical remarks on 
and quotations from Richard Crashaw ; the next chapter is 
a Shandean essay on ‘ The Ass’ and donkey-worship ; then he 
proceeds to have a word with the blasphemers of Wagnerian 
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music, before taking flight to Como and descanting upon inci- 
dents in the annals of the Ostrogoths. Mr. Baddeley is a man 
of taste as well as of travel; but his book has the merits and 
demerits of sheep’s-head—it is ‘very confused feeding.’ 

Quite a contrast in structure and materials is Mr. Seton- 
Karrs Zen Years of Wild Sports. He ‘wanders here and 
there’ as fitfully and stiil more widely than Mr. Baddeley. 
Within the ‘ Eighties’ he has roamed from Alaska to Mount 
Athos and from Lapland to Cashmere. But this is a book 
of brisk sporting adventure and not of dilettante travel ; and 
what the eye of the one rambler overlooks that of the other 
notes most keenly. The Waltonian whose ambition is not to 
be satisfied with quiet streams and quiet sport at home will 
hardly read the chapters on ‘ Trout-fishing in Swedish Lap- 
land’ and ‘The Great Rivers of Finland’ without burning 
with impatience to pack up his traps, and, careless of the 
stings of mosquito and midge, cast his fly over the torrent of 
the Shellefteo or by the still more prolific pools of the Vuoksa, 
where the members of the Haraka Club think nothing of 
landing nearly 3000 Ib. of lake trout ‘all fairly taken with 
rod and line’ in a season, not to mention smaller trout and 
grayling ; unless, indeed, he has previously read the account of 
‘Days with the Land-Locked Salmon,’ and longs to share in 
the excitement of playing a large fish from a birch-bark canoe 
on the waters of Lake St. John, in Hudson’s Bay Territory. In 
Alaska salmon-fishing ceases to be a sport, even when pursued 
with a barbed spear. ‘Here in one little rivulet,’ says Mr. 
Seton-Karr, ‘are fish enough for an army. The bank is 
carpeted with dead bodies of salmon, and the stench is appal- 
ling. In many parts of the stream the backs of the fish are 
above water, as they struggle across the gravel in their efforts 
to ascend.’ Amid such scenes one feels that he has got well 
out of the paths of travel; for in and out of water salmon 
grow scarce as tourists grow common. The tourists, however, 
are discovering Alaska: part of it is now in the regular round 
of the holiday-makers of the Pacific coast who have a month 
to spare for visiting Sitka and Glacier Bay. Miss Bates, an 
‘old campaigner’ of travel, was among such a company, and 
set out from Victoria (Vancouver Island) for the Arctic regions, 
after having surveyed the Australian Colonies (finding all 
barren), and looked in upon the Oriental life of China and 
Japan. This northern territory of the States may therefore be 
regarded as a new province formally annexed to the dominions 
subject to the globe-trotter. There is nothing in Norway or 
in Switzerland, the author of Ka/etdoscope declares, to compare 
with the magnificent glacier and mountain effects to be seen 
in the Alaskan fiords. Unfortunately, or fortunately, the steam 
service thither is still in the rudimentary stage ; gratification 
of the sense of the sublime can only be obtained at the cost 
of being cribbed, cabined, and confined in a rolling tub of a 
‘converted freight-boat.’ 

In spite of all that Western visitors have done to spoil it, 
Japan continues to be the globe-trotter’s Paradise—a Para- 
dise, as one lady expresses it, ‘before the fig-leaves.’ This 
is the unanimous verdict of all who have voyaged over the 
waters of the-‘Inland Sea’ and Lake Biwa, or have been 
carried at a rattling pace along the Tokaido and other inland 
roads in the rickshaw—the ‘ Pullman car’ of Japan. Each is 
of opinion that he or she has seen almost the last of the 
‘good old times,’ and good old tea-houses, and the delightful 
native manners of Nipon. The late Dr. Purcell, who was 
principal medical officer to the Japanese Government, ob- 
tained charming glimpses of old Japan in A Suburb of 
Yedo, where he resided. In many respects the posthumous 
volume containing his sketches is one of the best of its kind. 
The value of the book is enhanced by interesting pictures 
drawn by native artists. Miss Bates strongly advises all 
her readers to go out without delay, before Japan and 
the Japanese are utterly spoiled by a foolish craze for 
being ‘Europeanised.’ The Marchioness of Stafford raises 
the same lament in her journal of her 7wemntieth Year. The 
Empress has given a finishing touch to the absurdity by 
ordering all ladies attending the Tokio Court to wear European 
dress. Even the prettiest soosmie looks ugly in ‘an ill-made 
silk frock and befeathered hat’ ; the men, also, ‘ being extremely 
short, look very funny in frock coats, with rakish billy-cocks 
stuck on one side of their heads, and white kid gloves’ ; and 
most painful of all to witness are the sufferings of the delightful 
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Jap children, compelled to abandon the;broad wooden clogs of 
their infancy for tight French boots.’ The change of dress is 
beginning to affect even the natural courtesy of this once happy 
and smiling people—at least those of them who are brought 
into contact with the wandering European or Yankee. Miss 
Bates’ guide was gentle and amiable as long as he was clad in 
the loose native 47mona ; but as soon as he donned his European 
guide dress he grew ‘bluff, abrupt, and apt to be sulky.’ Lord 
and Lady Stafford’s guide also, to prove his familiarity with 
Western customs, ‘thought nothing of sitting down with us, a 
cigarette in his mouth, his hands in his pockets, with a swagger 
which he, poor fellow, imagined thoroughly European.’ Poor 
globe-trotters! Poor Young Japan! All this, however, 
is nothing to the contrasts which Mr. Dickson is com- 
pelled to note in his Gleanings from Fapan.  Re-visiting 
the country after the lapse of a generation, he found Cheap 
Progress installed in the feudal seat of the Daimios, and 
spurious foreign imitations taking the place of the real native 
art and taste. He hints, however, that the change is hardly 
skin-deep ; the Japanese know what they are about ; they are 
learning Western science and war methods with an eye to the 
future. Already foreign guests sometimes meet a direct 
refusal of admission to the tea-houses in the interior; the 
country may once again be closed to the stranger—the gates of 
his Eden shut against the globe-trotter. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


With the exception of one article which is out of place 
in Maga—or, indeed, in any popular magazine—the July num- 
ber of Blackwood is particularly good. The delightful 
‘Impressions of an Impressionist’ are, alas! brought to a 
close. Polly gets engaged to her cousin, and the artistic 
Dobbs dies in a foot-note. It is comforting to know that 
he made a good end, renouncing Swinburne and all his 
works. He deserved a better fate than that Bl—kie should 
write his epitaph, and compare him to John Knox and Julius 
Cesar. A remark of the chief’s thrown in after a description 
of a day’s fishing is worth noting. ‘ Poor old Wordsworth ! 
what a nightmare he must find Professor Knight !’ It is nice of 
the Chief to feel sympathy for Wordsworth: most frivolous 
moderns reserve their sympathy for his readers. But there are 
other old friends in Blackwood. Those wise Persons in the 
Studio are with us, and say, as they always do, many true 
things in a fearless fashion. Their protests against American 
slang and American mis-spellings are much needed in these 
degenerate days when ‘favor’ creeps into books written by 
educated persons, and ‘honour’ is vanishing from letters as 
from life. Beatrice Harradan, B.A., may be learned, as her 
title denotes, It is not her learning, however, but her imagina- 
tion, which has given us the grim story of ‘The Umbrella 
Mender.’ A sensible article on Central Africa concludes the 
number. 


The Contemporary is varied. Mr. Hucks Gibb argues in favour 
of ‘ Bi-metallism’ in a most readable dialogue. Mr. Besant 
tells the story of an abortive attempt made in 1843 to organise 
British authors. Mr. Barrie discourses on Thomas Hardy in 
a way that makes one tremble for the supremacy of George 
Meredith. He safeguards his idol, it is true, with many saving 
clauses, but he seems to be veering parlously near to a divided 
allegiance. 

In Zhe National Review the author of the Vaccination article 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica makes a reply to some of his 
milder critics; with the main charge against him and his 
editor he has still to deal. There is also an account of the 
Austin Nunnery in Paris, with its English school-girls, and of 
the days George Sand spent there. It is interesting—some of 
the details being now published for the first time—and is worth 
reading. 

Macmillan contains an article which is probably more 
worthy of note than any other of the month. It is entitled 
‘Australian Politics, and is by Mr. Wise, ex-Attorney- 
General of New South Wales. It is high time that people in 
Britain took an intelligent interest in the politics of the Colonies. 
They might learn many things about the Irish Question if they 
did ; but above all they might learn what relations the Colonists 
wish to have with the mother-country, how far they really feel 
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that we are all citizens of one empire, how far parochial and 
local patriotism is still obscuring them and us from wider and 
true views of our joint interests, duties, and destinies. 

The Gentleman’s is always readable. This number contains 
an article on the ‘ Wife of Moliére,’ which gives a brief but 
fairly satisfactory résumé of Armande Béjart’s career. ‘A York- 
shire Village’ is an attempt at the valuable and too much 
neglected work of parochial record—the bones out of which 
genius can create the entire creature of history ; it is laud- 
able, though not always interesting. 


The English Illustrated has some pictures on the old verses : 


‘Who liveth so merry in all this land 

As doth the poor woman who selleth the sand ?’ 
They are quaint and humourous, with perhaps too strong a tend- 
ency to caricature. The article on the St. Andrews Marine 
Laboratory—‘ the very ideal of the zoologist’—is sufficiently 
appreciative of that small, unobtrusive, but eminently useful, 
institution. 


‘The July issue of Scribner's Magazine is a midsummer fiction 
number containing’ various things ‘and an unusually exciting 
instalment of Mr. Stevenson’s serial, “The Master of Ballan- 
trae.”’ So says the editor in an advertisement sheet which is 
sent with the said July issue. Whether Mr. Stevenson has 
suited his ‘ serial’ to the exigencies of a sea-side demand for a 
‘Fiction Number’ or not, will doubtless be matter for dispute 
by many learned critics. It is as profitable a subject as another, 
and may keep some fools from slandering Shakespeare or 
otherwise printing themselves asses in very big type. Fiction 
numbers, however, of Scrzbner’s are, if this be a good speci- 
men, not things to be wildly sought after. America’s strong 
point may be ‘ The Telegraph,’ about which there is an instruc- 
tive article ; it is not, so far as Scribner's proves, fiction. 


Murray's is pursuing its course as a monthly newspaper. 
The reviews of books at the end are more like those one finds 
in a daily, while the ‘Notes of the Month’ are calculated 
to interest nobody who cares for real news, so arbitrary is the 
writer's choice of subjects. There is an elegant article by 
Lord Carnarvon on ‘Old Venice’—-rather Whiggish, however, 
and opposed to Lord Beaconsfteld’s oft-expressed detestation of 
the Venetian system of Government. And there is a ghost 
story, which, like so many modern ghost stories, is rather 
aimless. It is, however, briskly told. 

Time criticises the methods and manners of our contem- 
porary Zhe Saturday Review. ‘It has ceased to be states- 
manlike. . . . Can its literary pronouncements be any longer 
considered wholly above the influence of party clique or sec- 
tion?’ These and similar criticisms are pronounced by an 
anonymous critic, who seems to attribute the decline of Zhe 
Saturday's influence to certain ‘ frittering and fastidious’ 
tributors. The article is gossipy and personal, and deals not 
wisely with matters which are unsuited for discussion in a 
magazine. 

The Cornhill treats of ‘Strange Food’ in a way that is 
appalling. We are told that until quite recently the inhabitants 
of Scotland were cannibals, and that beetles are excellent 
eating. The whole number is gastronomic ; for the ‘ Potato’s 
Place in History’ is a sort of piece de résistance which the 
‘Music Hall’ not inappropriately follows. 

The second number of 7he New Review contains one article 
at least which is striking. Lord Salisbury is guilty of ‘inartis- 
tic insolence’; Mr. Balfour ‘gives himself the airs of a jaded 
Epicurean’; and, most marvellous of all, Mr. John Morley’s 
‘kindness to social and literary beginners is one of his most 
engaging traits.’ The only adjective to apply to this farrago of 
vulgarity is to be found in school-boy vocabulary, and it is ‘ Rot.’ 
Lord Castletown discourses about and about the Shah; the Lord 
Chief-Justice gives his ideas of Matthew Arnold ; and M. Eiffel 
contributes a dull description of his ‘triumphal arch,’ as he calls 
the great eyesore in the Champs de Mars. 


con- 


The patriotism of //avfer is this month confined to the State 
of Iowa. The American love of things Russian, which has 
before now been noted, is exemplified by a descriptive article 
on St. Petersburg. It is not particularly well done, but the 
illustrations are good. Pauline and Virginia is a readable little 
story of a man who gets engaged to a girl and falls in love with 
her friend ; result as usual. 
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The Westminster Review as well as The Nineteenth Century 
and The New Review (in which Mr. Bradlaugh is the preacher) 
deals with the eight hours movement. The writer's verdict 
is that much may be said on both sides, with the truth of which 
it is not our business here to contend. 

We have also received Be/gravia, Longman’s, Temple Bar, 
Chambers’s, The Argosy, The Scottish Geographical, Cassell’s 
Family Magazine, The Leisure Hour, The Sunday at Home, 
The Monthly Packet, The Bookworm, The Antiquary, The 
Law Quarterly. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FicTIon. 


At the Moment of Victory. 
and Downey. 


By C. L. Purkis. London: Ward 

3 vols. 

Eric and Connie's Cruise in the South Pacific. 
Malan. London: Sampson Low. 5s. 


fsaac Ellers Money. 


By C. F. de M. 


By Mrs. Andrew Dean. London: 


Unwin. 1 vol. 

Past Forgiveness. By Lady Margaret Majendie. London: 
Bentley. 2 vols. 

Princess Sunshine. By Mrs. Riddell. London : Ward and 
Downey. 2 vols. 

Queente’s Whim. By R. N. Carey. London: Bentley. 1 vol. 

Skill Wins Favour, By Mrs. D. E. Kent. London: Roper 


and Drowley. 1 vol. 


Tale of Old Nuremberg. Translated from the German of Prof. 


Ebers by Clara Bell. London: Triibner. 1 vol. 
The Ramblers Papers. By J. C. Jeffrey. London: Allen. 
1 vol. 
VERSE. 


A Book of Verses. By W. E. 
London: Nutt. 5s. 

After-thoughts. By Joseph Truman. 
3s. 6d. 

Harleguinade. By J. H. McCarthy, M.P. London : 
The Children, and Other Verses. 
don : Sampson Low. 5s. 
The ‘ Henry Irving’ Shakespeare. 

los. 6d. 
The Tragedy of Faustus. 
Goethe by A. H. Huth. 


Henley. Second edition. 


London: Macmillan. 
Chatto. 8s. 
By C. W. Dickinson. Lon 
Vol. vi. Glasgow: Blackie 
Translated from the German of 
London: Sampson Low. 5s. 


TRAVEL. 


An I.D.B. in South Africa. 
don: Triibner. §s. 

Oceania. By the Rev. D. Macdonald. 
Low. 6s. 


By L. Vescelius-Sheldon. Lon- 


London: Sampson 


BroGRaAPuy. 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
London: Smith Elder. 15s. 

Life of Father Damien. Wy Edward Clifford. 
millan. 


Edited by Leslie Stephen, 


London: Mac- 


THEOLOGY. 


Natural Religion. By F. Max Muller. London: Longmans. 
1os. 6d. 
The Expositor. Hodder. 


Vol. 1x. London: 


MISCELLANEA. 


Bye-Paths and Cross-Roads. London : 
Ward and Downey. 6s. 

Characters and Episodes of the Great Rebellion. ¥dited by the 
Dean of Salisbury. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Islam ; or, True Christianity. By Ernest de Bunsen. London: 
Tribner. 5s. 

Principles of Art. 

Stageland, By J. 
Chatto. 

The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland. "Edited by the Lyon King- 
at-Arms. Edinburgh: General Register House. 


By Mrs. J. E. Panton. 


By Coventry Patmore. London: Bell. 5s. 


K. Jerome and J. B. Partridge. London : 





DAVID NUTT, 


270 STRAND, LONDON, wW.C. 


The Second Edition of Mr. WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY’s BOOK of VERSES is now ready, 


Five New Pieces have been added. 


The book is elegantly printed in crown 16mo., on thick 
paper, is bound in dark crimson crash, with gilt top and 
untrimmed edges, and costs 5s. nett. 


*,* The Publisher has reserved a dozen copies of the First 
Edition (May 1888) for collectors. Price on application. 


Extracts from Press Notices of the First Edition. 


Mr. R. L. STEVENSON writes at the close of his Christmas article 
(Scrzéner, 1888) :—* From a recent book of verse, where there is more 
than one such beautiful manly poem, I take this memorial piece; it 
says better than I can what I love to think.’ 

The Sfectator says * the author is a genuine poet.’ 

The Saturday Review notes ‘the ring of genuine and virile humanity.’ 

The Atheneum discusses his ‘realism, that is something more thar 
Pre-Raphaelite,’ and praises the ‘ fine and winning kind of Rabelaisian 
heartiness * and the ‘ manly and heroic expression of the temper of thi 
sufferer.’ 

The Academy :—‘ Powerful, genuine, and manly throughout.’ 

The Universal Review :—‘ The real excellence rather consists in the 
kindly philosophy, strong, yet tender withal, which breathes from these 
pages.’ 

The Critic (New York) thinks ‘ Mr. Henley the easy achiever of all 
he essays to do,’ and signals out especially the ‘ jocosery, the grotesquery, 
and daintiness of form’ of the BRIC-A-BRAC section. 

The St. James's Gazette :—*‘ Wholesome phantasy, wholesome feeling, 
wholesome human affection, expressed in adequate form.’ 

The Scotsman:—‘The collection is one over which the lover of 
poetry will linger for its natural simplicity and directness of 
feeling, its careful, choice, and harmonious handling of language.’ 

The Glasgow Herald points out the ‘terse and vivid suggestion of 
landscape and natural features . . the dignity and beauty of the 
Rondeaus.’ 

The Scottish Leader :—‘ Curiously and memorably vivid, full of deft 
phrasing, and perfectly free from prosaism.’ 


Pall Mall Gazette :—‘ Horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet rightly 
done, little book.’ 


N.&.—The American Publishers of Mr. Henley’s Look 
of Verses are Messrs. SCRIBNER & WELFORD, New York. 


On receipt of a remittance for 

One Guinea we shall send free, 

and safely packed, by parcel post 

9 ® or train, to any address in th 


United Kingdom, a copy of 


JOHNSTON’S COSMOGRAPHIC ATLAS. 


This Atlas, though only published a few years back, has met with 
a remarkable sale, Three large Editions being exhausted, the Fourth 
Edition being now on sale. ‘The Atlas contains Sixty-six large, care 
fully Coloured and accurate Maps of Political, Historical, Classical, 
Physical, and Scriptural Geography and Astronomical Plates, and has 
complete Indexes and Explanatory Letterpress. Detailed Prospectus 
on application. If preferred, the Work may be ordered of any Book- 
Residents abroad desiring a Copy will please order through 





seller. 
the local Bookseller. 
Complete Catalog ue of Allase Vs Maps, Globes, Wall Lilustrati Ss; CIC.» 


posted free to any addr 


K. JOHNSTON, 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 
GEOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, EDUCATIONAL AND 
GENERAL PUBLISHERS, 
EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH; 
And 5 WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C 


W. & A. 


Just Published. Price 1s 


THE EARLDOM OF MAR, 1867-88. A Résume 


by k. B. SwinToN.—W™M, GREEN & SONS, EDINBURGH, 
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FOR A KING! 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY T. S. SHAROWOOD. 
2vols. Cloth, 8s. 


‘ ne a picture of English life during the Civil War the story is far from being a | 


failure, and it may si afely be recommended to young people with a turn for history. 
Saturday Review 
‘The whole book is written in a delightfully simple style, without any straining 
after effect, but with a certain qu: aintne ss of expression that lends a touch of historic 
reality to the different characters.’— 7 ad/et. 


‘ Possesses many points of extreme interest, and is sure to be attractive to students 


of the time of Charles 1..—Pudlishers’ Circular. 


BURNS & OATES, LIMITED. 


LONDON : 63 P ATERNOSTE R ROW, E.C. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER| 


A Record and Review. 
THe SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly at the cost 
of Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
* als specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con- 
itutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
t opi s are treated by eminent writers. 

{mong signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davip HAnNNay, 
W. E. Hencey, Cosmo Monkuovusr, EpmMunp Gosst, J. MACLAREN CosBan, 
HuGH HALIBURTON, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace Hure HINSON, Rev. Dr. J. G. 
McPHERSON, Eustace BaLrour, Wm. ARCHER, Sir GEORGE DouGtas, Dr. 
Ferkin, W. B. Years, Professor Lewis Campsect, J. M. Barrik, RICHARD 
GARNETT, GRAHAM R. Tomson, ANDREW LANG, and R. L. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a fe ry of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Srevenson, A. J. BALFouk, JosErH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RosEBERY, Lewis Morris, Tuomas Keirnu, Sir GEorGeE Ortro 
[REVELYAN, Principal Cairn, HENry Du Pri LaBoucHEere, j. A. Froupge, WALT 
WHITMAN, JoserxH Lister, H. M. STancey, H. Rip—ex HAGGARD, Tom Morkis, 
Henrik Ipsen, Ropert BrowninG, Professor RosperTsOoN SmitTH, R. W. 
CocHRaAN-Parrick, M. Cuarcort, the Bishop or Oxrorp, the DUKE oF ARGYLL, 
and Henry IrvING 

Ihe sequence of Notes on Scientific Agriculture—Grass Mixtures, Plant Life 

bove and below ground, etc.—will be found of practical use by everybody 
interested in the question 

THE SCOTS OBSE ‘RI "ER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. Smiru anp Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Be 
Stalls. 

OFFICES: 
an 7. © err patina 

9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 

{142 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
~ ae LLIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 


D OIG & 
90 GEORGE STREET, 
Beg to Invite Inspection of the FIRST-CLASS ETCHINGS by 
the Famous Etcher, R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A, 
After Celebrated Pictures by VELASQUEs and TITIAN. 





GT ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 


a WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 


UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


Fk IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest | 


Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 


MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ PickING UP 


LIGHTS AT SEA 


OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 


Definition, 1os. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, OprTiciaAn, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


M‘KR ECH NI &,/| 





JOHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 


7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 


~ Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuirs, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, PorTa- 


TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S ST. ABLES RO AD. 
- TELEPHONE No. 217. 

ARCHIBALD 

: COACH ie 

6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD’S ROW. 

12 DUNDONALD STREET. 


) INDIA STREET. 
(8 ST. VINCENT STREET. 


3RANCH OFFICES, 


ANTIQUE AND 
(1 TEXTILES, POTTERY, 
ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


AND CHINA. 


STRANG 


MODERN FURNITU RE, 


NOTED FOR QUALITY. 


FOREIGN OUTFITS—A SPECIALTY. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR INDIA, CHINA, AFRICA, Erc., AT 
MODERATE PRICES. 

OUTFIT LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
GULLAND & KENNEDY, 
CLOTHIERS, SHIRT MAKERS, AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, 
55. NORTH HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 

S T. 











BERNARD’S WELL. 


During the SUMMER MONT HS t the KEEPER is in ATTENDANCE from 
6 till 9.30 A.M., and from 12 Noon till 6 p.m. (on SUNDAYS from 7 tillg A.M., and 
from 3.15 to 6 p.M.), for the supply of the ‘MINER AL WATER to Visitors, at the 
charge of ONE PENNY PER VISITOR. 

The Water is celebrated for its health-giving and curative qualities, and is espe- 
cially beneficial in cases of Rheumatism and ‘Indigestion, and in Diseases of the 
Skin, Liver, and Kidneys. 


St. BERNARD'S WELL, STOCK BRIDGE, June 1889. 
SPECIAL N O F I Cred. 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G, Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ArGyLe Pace, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 


Tir DUPLEX GRATES. 

















R. CLARK'S 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (oFposire CockBuRN ST REET), EDINBURGH 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


SAFE DEPOSIT. 


| COMPARTMENTS to LET in the STRONG-ROOM of the SCOTTISH 
| AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 

RENT, £1 to £2 PER ANNUM. 
123 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


GENTLEMEN'S SHIRTS 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 


HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


g9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, | 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, : J EDINBURGH. 




















L O A N & Ss © A, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


WaccGons, Lornirs, AND Vans FOR Hire. 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 

24 MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 
PRICE LIST 


AND 


Save 50 Per Cent. 








ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS TELEPHONES— 


“ DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708. 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, 
LEITH. 





Sole Agents for “AQUA CRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 








Sole Manufacturers of “WHITE HEATHER ” PERFUME, 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 40 ft. by 4o ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 
by 11 ft, and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 1: ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. ‘ 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 8o ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 





Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools, 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





24 FREDERICK STREET 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN EDINBURGH 
For Furniture of Guaranteed Quality. 


J. M. POLLOCK & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS AND GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHERS, 


Beg to draw particular attention to their £16, 10s. 
SPECIALITIES. 


feet Walnut Curiae) Bedroom Suite, Me pee eee! Ul, 
efeet Solid Oak Sideboard, with 3 bevel plates in beckiond fully fitted), £16 10 
Dining Room Suite, Solid Oak, consisting of 6 Small Chairs, Lady's 
and Gent.’s Easy Chairs and Couch, thoroughly upholstered and 
Covered in Leatheror MoroccoCloths, . . . . . .- £1610 
Inspection of Stock and Prices in their Showrooms, 


24 FREDERICK STREET, 
will clearly demonstrate the advantage of dealing direct with the Manufacturers. 














; eee 1 Special 
iS 

FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 3 ase es. Te KS Royal 
GCOTCH SHORTBREAD. . — Warrants 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
| became 

GCOTCH OATCAKES. | 

* In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 























Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


$3 GEORGE STREET WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


AND 33 ROSE STREET (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woots, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
Sole Makers. 

CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 

Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 
Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 



































PRICE PRICE 
9 »» —— by 6 rT) o> as Hy I 0 12 9) —— by 10 9 6 in, 2 5 6 
9 rT} ——by7 ” 6 in.. . I a 6 12 99 —— by 12 ie. Go 2 12 6 
9 ine apm 9 9 i 9 6 13 ” 6 in. by 12 ms 2 -» ® 2 18 6 
10 ry) 6 in. by 9 99 1 14 6 15  acieeiaaiess by 12 ae a 3 6 6 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGSv 


47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 58 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A, ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by Joun DouGtas, at the ScoTs OsseRvER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. Bie @ 















